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AND BAZAR POSTAGE FREE. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
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PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1876. 


NEW STORY BY MISS BRADDON. 


this Number of HARPER’Ss WEEKLY 
will be found the opening chapters of a new Serial 
Story, entitled 


WEAVERS AND WEFT; 


OR, 


“LOVE THAT HATH US IN HIS NET,” 


by Miss BRADDON, author of “ Aurora Floyd,” 
“ Dead Men’s Shoes,” “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” 
“ A Strange World,” and other popular novels. 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
“WEEKLY contains several fine engravings, a series 
of political caricatures, and other interesting feat- 
ures. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 


MR. LAMAR’S VIEW. 


HE speech lately delivered in the House 
by Mr. LAMAR, of Mississippi, is the first 
attempt of a Democrat, and especially of a 
Southern Democrat, to treat the political 
situation philosophically. The tone of the 
speech is courteous and manly, and it is by 
far the ablest Democratic discourse in tone 
and temper ever delivered upon the ques- 
tion. But the true criticism upon it is that 
it is only a Democratic speech. It is a spe- 
cial plea—adroit and, in many respects, 
sound, but again evasive, and, as a whole, 
inconclusive. It is, of course, a campaign 
speech, and its peculiar significance~is its 
consciousness that the Southern question is 
very likely to be the controlling considera- 
tion in determining the wisdom and safety 
of a Democratic restoration. Mr. TILDEN is 
probably as conscious of this fact as Mr. 
LaMAR. But he is a politician of great 
craft and skill, and he has devoted all his 
energies to erecting ‘‘reform” into the sole 
issue of the canvass, and to avoiding all al- 
lusions to the Southern question as a thing 
settled, and not wisely to be disturbed. 
This explains the very brief and general 
reference to it in his letter. The blood of 
the Hamburg massacre cried from the 
ground as he wrote. That blood, he said, 
in substance, is due to the “ misgovernment 
imposed upon the States of the South.” 
This is also the argument of Mr. LAMAR’s 
speech, and it is the vital defect of the Dem- 


ocratic position upon the subject. Mr. Gar-_ 


FIELD, in his reply to Mr. LAMank, effectually 
shows this. Mr. LAMAR asserts that “ the 
South” honestly and fully accepts the re- 
sults of the war, and that the friendly rela- 
tions of the whites of that section with the 
blacks especially fit them to guide the latter 
in progressive civilization. He insists that 
their old relation, in which one race was de- 
- humanized, and, under the cruelest slave 
system ever known, was treated as cattle 
—for individmal exceptions do not affect 
the rule—was one of “ harmony, friendship, 
and confidence.” The words are incredible, 
but they are Mr. LAMAr’s. They give the 
kind of unreality to his discourse that sim- 
ilar fantastic assumptions gave to CalL- 
HOUN’S speculations. The relation between 
the races, says Mr. LAMAR, was harmonious, 
friendly, and confiding. It might have been 
supposed, therefore, that the proposition to 
unite in an equal political community class- 
es holding such relations could hardly have 


been appalling. Yet Mr. LAMAR compares 


it to enfranchising four millions of Mongo- 
lians, with 800,000 voters among them, in 
New England, New York, and New Jersey: 

**T ask you would not the repose of society be dis- 
turbed, would not all assurance of law, of healthful 
industry, of business arrangements and investments— 
would not all confidence give way to dismay and per- 
plexity, to restless fears, wild passions, bloody scenes ? 
Why, Sir, the more splendid their political civilization, 
..-.the more hideous would be the rnin and the more 
refined the agony of the people subjected to such a ca- 
tastrophe.” 


This is entirely illogical. If the enfran- 
chised multitude were of a cruel and treach- 
erous race, suspicious, hostile, alien, ds well 
as ignorant and servile, disaster might have 


been apprehended. But if they were native 
to the soil, harmonious, friendly, confiding, 
that fact would have shown that they had 
no reason to fear,and by a law of human 
nature they would willingly and smoothly 
have followed the counsels of those who, 
although holding them enslaved, had yet 
treated them so like children and human 
dependents that the mutual relations were 
amicable and gentle like those of the family. 
Mr. LAMAR quotes from a message and a 
speech of Governor MORTON in 1865 depre- 
cating the political equality of the negroes. 
But Governor MORTON’s remarks were based 
upon the view of slavery which was uni- 
versal at the North. It was held here to be 
a crime against human nature, the sum of 
all villainies. Had Governor MORTON sup- 
posed it to be, as Mr. LAMAR now represents, 
a relation of harmony, friendship, and confi- 
dence, he certainly would not have regarded 
enfranchisement, in Mr. LAMAR’s words, as 
a “shock,” a “ thunder-bolt,” a “terrible av- 
alanche ;” nor could he have imagined the 
attitude of the master class toward the en- 
franchisement of confiding and happy de- 
pendents as “the appalled feeling of the 
Southern society upon whom it [the ava- 
lanche] was to be let loose.” The truth is, 
that a relation in which, as JEFFERSON said, 
God has no attribute that could take part 
with the master, and of which JOHN Ran- 
DOLPH said that no white mother in Rich- 
mond could hear the fire-bell at night 
without clasping her child to her breast in 
nameless terror of awful insurrection, was 
not one of harmony, friendship, and confi- 
dence. It is the worst aspersion of human 
nature to say so. There were, of course, 
kind masters and mistresses and affection- 
ate slaves. But the tyrannical code of slave 
laws—the prohibition of assembly, the dis- 
persion by the bell at night, the entire black 
code—was itself the declaration of the in- 
famy, the inconceivable wrong, the con- 
scious crime, of the whole system, and of 
the consciousness that it was one of subjec- 
tion and terror, not of friendship and confi- 
dence. 

Fortunately the enslaved race was neither 
cruel nor treacherous. Not all the distrust 
and the inhuman injustice of the master 
class succeeded in making them so. But 
as to the actual nature of the relation be- 
tween them, every fugitive slave who es- 
caped, with a heroism of resource and en- 
durance beyond that of SIDNEY or BAYARD, 
is a witness as competent as Mr. LAMAR. 
Fortunately in this case the lien can speak 
as well as the man. The testimony of the 
slave is that slavery was not the friendly, 
harmonious, and pleasing thing that Mr. 
LAMAR describes. His own vivid picture 
of the probable consequence of emancipa- 
tion and enfranchisement is still further 
evidence that it was not so. The black 
codes, the Ku-Klux, the White League, the 
countless wrongs, oppressions, persecutions, 
tortures, and massacres that have followed 
the war complete the proof that the rela- 
tion between the races was such that to 
have emancipated the slaves and then to 
have abandoned them, absolutely ignorant, 
abjectly dependent, without a piece of prop- 
erty and without the idea of property, to the 
mercy of the master class, would have been 
a crime almost as monstrous as slavery it- 
self. To have freed the slaves, and then to 
have.withdrawn and left the late rebel 
States to “local self-government,” would 
havé been a tragically grotesque parody of 
statesmanship. 

Yet Republican policy was neither hasty 
nor vindictive. Mr. LAMAR forgets to-say 
that measures were taken to ascertain the 
real sentiment of the Southern States. Mr. 
GARFIELD reminds him that the reconstruct- 
ive policy was tentative. It tested the real 
character of the relation which Mr. LAMAR 
declares to have been so friendly, by pro- 
posing simply the civil freedom of the late 
slaves ; and the offer was spurned, under the 
expectation that the Democratic party, the 
great bulwark of slavery, would get back to 
power and practically restore slavery. The 
conduct of Mr. LAMar’s friends offered the 
country the simple alternative for the South- 
ern States of a Territorial condition or equal 
suffrage protected by national power. Mr. 
SUMNER advocated the former plan, but the 
general opinion undoubtedly demanded the 
latter, and it was adopted. It is this en- 
franchisement protected by the nation which 
Mr. LAMAR regards as the source of the woes 
of the Southern States. It was, however, 
a simple necessity, created by the class to 
which he himself belongs. That there have 
been great wrongs and outrages and misgov- 
ernment at the South is undeniable. But 
the race feeling is one of the most fruitful 
sources of trouble, and the old master class, 
whose relation with the slaves was not the 
harmonious friendship which Mr. LAMAR de- 
picts, is united almost to a man with the 
old Democratic party, the ally and apologist 
of slavery. He says that they may be 
trusted with the government because they 
have had a change of heart. But he fails 


to offer any proof, and Mr. GaRFIELD offers 
a great deal on the other side. Mr. LAMAR 
says that it is useless to expect any remedy 
of the troubles from the Republican party. 
But he will’see in the letter of Governor 
Hayes the indication of the true policy, 
which can not be carried out by the Demo- 
cratic party, but which can be made efficient 
and effectual only by that Republican con- 
viction and purpose which Governor HaYEs 
represents. 


A TROUBLESOME RECORD. 


THERE is certainly nothing in the condi- 
tion of the country which requires the elec- 
tion to the Presidency of a candidate who 
was not, in the highest sense, patriotic and 
loyal during the war. It is true that we 
are not at war now. But every issue be- 
fore us has grown out of the war, and it is 
the dictate of common-sense that the Pres- 
ident should be a man who, being sound 
upon all existing questions of finance and 
reform, should also have been in perfect 
sympathy with the principles and spirit 
which saved the national life and have 
amended the Constitution. But nothing is 
now better established than that ex-Gov- 
ernor D1x spoke the simple truth in saying 
that if Mr. TILDEN’s counsels and example 
had been followed, there would be no gov- 
ernment for which to provide. 

The moment that Mr. TILDEN was nomi- 
nated, it was asserted that he was the chair- 
man of the committee in the Democratic 
Chicago Convention of 1864 which reported 
the surrender resolution, in these words: - 

*“* Resolved, That this Convention does explicitly de- 

clare, as the sense of the American people, that after 
four years of failure to restore the Union by the exper- 
iment of war—during which, under the pretense of 
military necessity or war power higher than the Con- 
stitution, the Constitution itself has been disregarded 
in every part, and public liberty and private right alike 
trodden down, and the material prosperity of the coun- 
try essentially impaired—justice, itmanity, liberty, and 
the public welfare demand that immediate efforts be 
made for a cessation of hostilities, with a view to an 
ultimate convention of the States, or other peaceable 
means, to the end that at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment peace may be restored on the basia of the Pod- 
eral States.” 
His friend, Mr. MANTON MARBLE, instantly 
telegraphed that the statement was untrue ; 
that Mr. TILDEN was not the chairman of 
the committee; that he opposed the resolu- 
tion in committee; and that he advised 
General M‘CLELLAN in accepting the nom- 
ination to dissent from the resolution. Dis- 
cussion, however, has established that there 
was nothing in the resolution inconsistent 
with Mr. TILDEN’s position during the war. 
He was, in the phrase of the time, a “ Cop- 
perhead.” In aletter to the Hon. WILLIAM 
KENT in 1860, before the election of Mr. Lin- 
COLN, he argued with CALHOUN and JEF- 
FERSON the extreme doctrine of State rights, 
which was the plea of secession under JEF- 
FERSON DAvVIs. His letter is curiously sug- 
gestive of those written by JEFFERSON as 
to the States arming and resisting usurpa- 
tion at the time of the contest over his first 
election. 

In 1861 Mr. TILDEN declined to sign the 
call for the patriotic “uprising” of the peo- 
ple in Union Square. Mr. Hewitt under- 
takes an explanation of this refusal which 
is excessively ludicrous. Every mature per- 
son in the country recalls the week of the 
fall of Sumter. ‘There was no other inter- 
est, no other thought or care, in every manly 
and patriotic breast. The best men of all 
parties were eager to show that the great 
city of the country was true to the govern- 
ment, to the Union, and liberty. Mr. SLOAN, 
himself, we believe, a Democrat, took the 
call to Mr. TILDEN, and asked him to sign. 
It was broad, general, patriotic, and nothing 
more. Mr. TILDEN was “trying a case”— 
possibly a Terre Haute and Alton Railroad 
case—and replied that he was too busy, but 
if Mr. SLOAN would send him the paper aft- 
er he had finished trying the case, and if he 
found it quite “ proper,” he would sign. Of 
course Mr. SLOAN did not return to ask the 
signature of that kind of patriot; and Mr. 
HEWITT apparently has no perception of the 
contemptible position in which he repre- 
sents his candidate. 

In 1863 Mr. TILDEN was a founder and 
active member of the “Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Political Knowledge,” which, in 
opposition to the “ Loyal Publitation Soci- 
ety,” issued tracts in aid and comfort of the 
rebellion. Mr. MANTON MARBLE, who vol- 
unteers a defense of Mr. TILDEN’s patriot- 
ism during the war, was the secretary of 
the society, and no one familiar with the 
facts will deny that Mr. TILDEN was pre- 
cisely as loyal and true as the World news- 
paper. The tracts consisted of speeches of 
“ Copperhead” orators and other essays dep- 
recating emancipation and alleging the un- 
constitutionality of the great acts of the 
LINCOLN Administration. They could have 
no other possible effect than to discourage 
loans and enlistments, paralyze the spirit 
of the army, and promote the success of the 
rebellion. 


In 1864 Mr. TILDEN was the New York 
member of the platform committee in the 
Democratic “Surrender” Convention, but he 
was not the chairman, as stated. When, 
however, the resolution, as reported, had 
been debated in the committee, Mr. TILDEN, 
far from protesting, stated in the Conven- 
tion that there was no dissent among the 
members. His remarks were confirmed by 
Mr. Brown, of Delaware, who said that there 
was not the slightest dissension, and by Mr. 
WELLER, of California, who said that all were 
in favor of peace—the word peace having 
then a significance derived from VALLAN- 
DIGHAM and FERNANDO Woop. Mr. MARBLE: 
says that Mr. TILDEN asked General M‘CLEL- 
LAN to discard the resolution. Why did he 
not ask the Convention to discard it? When 
he found that it would fatally injure his 
party, he probably advised General M‘CLEL- 
LAN to discard it, for precisely the same rea- 
son that he himself finally discarded TWEED. 
Mr. MARBLE says that Mr. TILDEN addressed 
departing regiments and gave money. So 
did FERNANDO Woop. Was he any the less 
a “ Copperhead” in the fullest sense of the 
term? It is as true of Woop as it is of Mr. 
TILDEN that he “sustained the arm of the 
government” in hisown way. But there is 
not a boy in the country who does not know 
that they both sustained it in the way that 
JEFFERSON Davis desired. 

Mr. HEWITT’s unconsciously comical de- 
fense and Mr. MANTON MARBLE’s hasty de- 
nials and assertions have been of no other 
service to Mr. TILDEN than to establish the 
fact of his total want of sympathy for the 
country and for the cause of human liberty 
in their dire extremity during the tremen- 
dous struggle. He stood with FERNANDO 
Woop, and not with ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
If that. proves his patriotism, Mr. T1LDEN 
was a patriot. If it does not, he was a 
“Copperhead.” As usual, he was a cautious 
Democratic politician who “ went with his 
party.” He has done it always. He has 
grown old in doing it. He would, of course, 
do it as President. Andif his party is more 
to be trusted to “reform,” and to protect 
equal rights, and to restore a sound curren- 
cy than the Republican, then Mr. TILDEN’s 
Presidency would accomplish those results ; 
not otherwise. 


THE “SPOILS” ARGUMENT. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us a clipping 
from a leading Democratic paper in Penn- 
sylvania nearly thirty years ago: 

“PASS IT ROUND. 

“The subjoined resolution was unanimously adopt- 
ed on the 4th of March, 1847, by the Democracy of 
Pennsylvania, in State Convention assembled. It ex- 
presees, in language not to be misunderstood, the unit- 
ed wishes of the Democrats of the Keystone State: 

*** Resolved, That the removal from the various offices 
at Washington of every opponent of the National 
Administration, of Democratic principles and meas- 
ures, has been ong called for, and is alike demanded 
by the voice of the Democratic party and the best 
interests of the country, and ought not to be longer 
postponed or delayed.’” 


Our correspondent thinks that this is still 
the spirit of the party, as shown in the 
House of Representatives, and wherever it 
has the power. Nor has he any doubt that 
if Mr. TILDEN should be elected, his policy 
would be the same. “To the victor belong 
the spoils of his enemy,” is the good old 
Democratic doctrine. But our correspond- 
ent asks, with some anxiety, whether that 
is not the cry of victory, and whether it is 
not a mistake to chill party enthusiasm by 
announcing that honest and efficient officers, 
who mind their business and leave other 
people to vote as they choose, will not be 
turned out of office. He is inclined to think 
that if the postmaster at the Confederate 
Cross Roads knows that the election of Gov- 
ernor HAYES would leave him in possession, 
he will do little for the good cause, while 
nobody else will be stimulated to work by 
the hope of getting the office. Meantime 
twenty Democrats are anxious for it if Gov- 
ernor TILDEN should come in, and are con- 
sequently working as hard as Nasby him- 
self to help him in. 

This is an argument which undoubtedly 
troubles many Republicans. It is the old 
familiar argument of the plunder. Its sub- 
stance is that an election can not be carried 
without a great deal of trouble and labor 
and expense, and that they will not be giv- 
en without prospect and certainty of re- 
ward. Therefore, it concludes, if Repub- 
licans know that the election of Governor 
HaYEs will not be followed by a general re- 
distribution of offices, there will be no hearty 
Republican work done in the canvass. It 
is rather amusing, but not unprecedented, 
to be confronted with the statement of an 
evil as an argument forit. Our correspond- 
ent has not reflected, perhaps, that he pro- 
poses to annihilate patriotism as a means 
of purifying the government. If the peo- 
ple of this country do not care enough about 
their government and its policy-to take part 
in elections without being paid for it, then 
the government is mercenary, and who can 
very much care which party succeeds? The 
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argument for compelling government clerks 
to pay money for the expenses of election is 
that money must be raised, and that nobody 
is so much interested in its raising as they, 
and therefore they must pay or give place 
to those who will. The result of the system 
of which this is a part is such an official 
aristocracy and defeat of the popular will, 
with such demoralization and extravagance, 
that there is a vigorous protest against it 
of the intelligence and conscience of the 
country, and it is one of the most vital is- 
sues involved in the present election. 

How were election expenses paid sixty, 
seventy, and eighty years ago? How were 
people stimulated to vote when there were 
not a thousand offices in the gift of the Gov- 
ernment? The theory of our political sys- 
tem is that the people are intelligent enough 
to comprehend political principles and pre- 
fer one policy to another, and that they will 
express their preferences by their votes. 
And the theory is true. The system re- 
quires, of course, that political officers, those 
who direct and represent administration, 
shall change with a change of policy de- 
creed by the people. But common-sense and 
e perience and economy and pure politics 
equally demand that the subordinate and 
merely ministerial or business places shall 
be held as they are in other business. If 
all the post-offices and small places are to be 
prizes of what is called party activity, there 
will always be a hundred claimants equally 
entitled to every place, and politics must 
become a mere traftic, from which character 
and ability will largely withdraw, as they 
do now. A change can not be made with- 
out a struggle. But the patriotism of the 
country is ready for it. 


- 


THE NEW YORK REPUBLICAN 
CONVENTION. 


THE action of the New York Republican 
Convention was very significant and encour- 


«sing. The important fact was the defeat 
of the candidate whv itu the genera] estima- 


tion was the especial representative of what 
is known as “the machine.” It was the 
unspeakable folly of a few desperate friends 
which exposed Mr. CORNELL to the needless 
mortification of the evening. His position 
after his withdrawal in the morning was, 
indeed, one of defeat, but of ‘an adroit use 
of defeat. His wisest friends were aware 
of this, and endeavored to prevent the dis- 
aster. But their efforts were vain; and in 
the catastrophe that followed, there were 
none who were more deeply pained than 
some who hastened it. The authors of the 
misfortune to Mr. CORNELL were his reck- 
less friends, and not those opponents who, 
in withstanding his nomination, aimed sole- 
ly at an impersonal end. 

Mr. MorGAN had been so generally asso- 
ciated with Mr. EvartTs in the resolutions 
of Conventions and in the press as a repre- 
sentative of the demand for purer politics 
that when Mr. CORNELL ‘was withdrawn, 
many of whom Mr. Evarts was the first 
choice thought it wiser to support Mr. Mor- 
GAN, as less objectionable to the friends of 
Mr. CORNELL. Mr. MORGAN’s high charac- 
ter, long and various political experience, 
and his sympathy with the reform move- 
ment of the party make him a candidate 
who will be cordially and universally sup- 
ported. There was a story at Saratoga, 
which was repeated by some of the corre- 
spondents of the press, that a letter from 
Governor HAYES was shown to delegates, 

- favoring the nomination of Mr. MorGaAn. 
We presume that the letter referred to was 
one that we saw, and it contained no ex- 
pression whatever of preference among can- 
didates. That the nomination of Mr. Mor- 
GAN is most agreeable both to Mr. HAYES 
and to Mr. WHEELER is unquestionable. 
But neither of those gentlemen interested 
himself in any manner to influence the ac- 
tion of the Convention. 

The decisive vote for Mr. SHERMAN 8. 
ROGERS as Lieutenant-Governor was a sat- 
isfactory test of the real controlling spirit 
of the Republicans of New York. Mr. Roc- 
ERS was supported as a representative of 
the same sentiment which demanded the 
candidacy of Mr. Evarts, and his nomina- 
tion is an earnest of the supremacy of the 
“reform” spirit in the party. But of this 
fact the remarkable candidacy of Mr. EVakts 
was the signal example. Without a word 
of any kind from him, without the solicita- 
tion of agents or adherents, without any of 
the usual methods of candidates, and with 
no knowledge that he would be a candidate 
even if nominated, the name of this eminent 
citizen, who is not in public political life, 
but absolutely and contentedly engaged in 
the practice of an absorbing profession, rose 
spontaneously to the lips of the truest and 
most devoted Republicans all over the State 
as that of a great representative leader in 
this political crisis. It was one of the no- 
blest and most striking tributes to high 
personal character in our political history, 


aud it was naturally deeply touching to its 
object. There was not a delegate who voted 
for him who was not proud of his vote, and 
that the number, under the circumstances, 
was 80 large is a fact which will cheer every 
man who strives for increasing purity in 
politics. 

The platform is neither an evasion nor a 
.platitude, as platfotms so often are. It ac- 
cepts the declarations of Mr. HAYEs’s letter 
in regard to civil reform as the platform of 
the party. It demands equal justice to be 
administered by its friends and not by its 
enemies. It demands specie resumption un- 
der the existing act; and its final declaration 
expresses the feeling toward General GRANT 
of all who were not Copperheads or rebels. 
It is a declaration in which the severest 
critics of his administration can heartily 
join: 

“* Ninth. The Republicans of New York tender to 
the President of the United States, upon the approach- 
ing completion of his official term, the assurance of 
their profound respect and gratitude for those i)lustri- 
ous public and patriotic services which will secure his 
name an imperishable place in history.” 


“THE SOUTH.” 


THE report of the Senate’s special com- 
mittee upon the Mississippi troubles is a 
curious commentary upon Mr. LAMAR’S as- 
sertion that the late rebel partisans, who 
are now the force of the Democratic party 
in the Southern States, have honestly, ful- 
ly, and finally acquiesced in reconstruction. 
This report considers, among other points, 
the election of the Legislature which chose 
Mr. LAMAR to the Senate, and finds that it 
was accomplished by force and fraud. It 
asserts that the evidence of the general 
open arming of the Democrats, and of their 
frank declaration of an intention to carry 
the election “ anyhow,” is incontestable, and 
that the violence was mainly confined to 
the Republican counties, because those were 
the very places where it was necessary to 
overcome majorities. This is an illustration 
of the general conclusions of the report. 
That there ia a great deal of negro terror- 
ism at the South can not tairly be denied. 
It is equally true that there is a great deal 
of misgovernment. The disorder and vio- 
lence are not unnatural. The reasons of 
the situation are obvious, and they must 
long continue. Meanwhile assertions of 
every kind will be made with vehemence 
and reason upon both sides. 

We have, for instance, lying before us a 
letter from Texas and one from Kentucky. 
The Kentucky letter says that the troubles 
always occur in the States controlled by 
the “friends of the colored race,” and it 
proceeds: 

‘* Your statesmen, when sincere, have not been phi- 
losophers on this subject. They have constantly said 
to the South, ‘Stop these bloody occurrences, and we 
will stop meddling.’ They ought to know that, so 
long as human nature remains as it ia, the commauni- 
ties are practically powerless to stop them so long as 
the meddling continues. There have been several 
bloody riots and massacres of the Chinese in Califor- 
nia. Suppose the United States Government were to 
send troops there for the avowed purpose of protect- 
ing the Chinese ‘against the savage and uncivilized 
brutality’ of the natives, what would a Chinaman's life 
be worth? Suppose, further, that they were as nu- 
merous, or more so, than the ‘ Mellicans,’ that they had 
a general idea that they were possessed of an ecnor- 
mous amount of ‘ rights,’ principal among which was 
the right to be offensive in any way they chose to be, 
and suppose the Government—to use a homely illus- 
tration—were to put this Chinaman on the ‘ Mellican’s'’ 
shoulder or head, and dare him to knock the heathen 
off, would you like to insure that heathen’s life? 
That’s precisely what has been done toward the South 
all these weary years, and in this you may find the rea- 
sons for the fact that the State governments controlled 
by the Southern natives have been able to stop these 
disorders almost without an effort.” 


éThis is a letter written in good faith by a 
business man. But its tone reveals precise- 
ly the feeling toward the colored people 
from which the troubles spring. It says 
that they are due to outside interference, 
and that they do not occur where the “na- 
tive people”—that is, the whites—have con- 
trol. But thatis the order of Warsaw. CGeor- 
gia is controlled by the “native people.” But 
the exodus of negroes from Georgia is great- 
er than from any other State, and the sim- 
plest rights, such as jury duty, are denied 
them. The question of the method of keep- 
ing order is hardly less important than that 
of order. It is not denied that if the “ white 
line” or White League or the Ku-Klux ob- 
tained absolute control, there would be “ or- 
der” of a certain kind. When the negroes 
were absolutely enslaved there were few 
massacres like those of Hamburg and New 
Orleans. But that was a poor argument 
for slavery. The assertion that the massa- 
cres shall or will continue until the Bur- 
LERS are allowed to manage matters as they 
choose, is a mere defiance. And our corre- 
spondent will observe that he differs radi- 
cally from Mr. LAMAR. 

On the other hand, the Texas letter says: 

‘The leading spirits of the Democracy here boast an 
undivided South for Tirpen. An undivided South! 


when, without the presence of the six-shooter as a hy- 
dra of intimidation to the tinverous and peaceful black 


man, the Republican ticket would be bound to carry 
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the Carolinas, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Lou- 
isiana. These facts are based on correct estimates of 
the number of colored voters in those States, even 
though no whites should vote the Republican ticket— 
which, of course, can not be conceded. What, then, is 
meant by an undivided South for Ti:pzn ? Doesit not 
plainly augur the pursuit of the old, old policy of the 
past—the intimidation of the black men from the polls ? 
Most undoubtedly it does. I hereby warn the North- 
ern Democrat that he does not know the heart of his 
brother in the South. Democracy in the North is not 
Democracy in the South. Here the term means only 
those who actively affiliated or deeply sympathized 
with the cause of secession during the war. Many no- 
ble citizens in the North, being justly indignant at the 
grave errors of men in the Republican party, have, in 
the name of reform, erroneously united themselves to 
the Democracy. ...Again, I solemnly warn my fellow- 
citizens of the North and East that the spirit of 1861 
is a fame smothered but not extinguished. To prove 
this, ‘ let facts be submitted to a candid world.’ They 
have repeatedly claimed immunity for their eman- 
cipated slaves, thus seeking to ingulf the republic in 
fraudulent financial ruin. They still secretly hope, 
by a change of the national Administration in their 
favor, to obtain that immunity. In the name of jus- 
tice and’ reform, they would grasp without shame and 
pocket without remorse the Treasury of this nation. 
They only accept the recent amendments to the Conati- 
tution on compulsion. They form a party of aristoc- 
racy and exclusion. Their motto is death to negroes ; 
and they are constantly seeking, by every chicanery of 
local legislation, to deprive them of the right of fran- 
chise, under cover of educational and property qualifi- 
cation acts of their State Legislatures. They will not 
elect a Northern-raised man, though a Democrat, to 
the simplest office in their gift. A man's qualification 
for the most important offices is based upon his Con- 
federate record. Coker, of Texas, was but recently 
elected to a seat in the national Senate over Hanooox, 
a man acknowledged by both press and people to be 
vastly his superior as a statesman, because Ae was an 
ex-Confederate soldier, and Hanooox Was not, though 
both were Democrats of the strictest sect. They boast 
that they will use the Northern Democracy as a step- 
ping-stone to power. Could they secure the election 
of Ti_psen in November, their next move would be to 
elect an ex-Confederate Democrat to the Presidency 
in 1880....All over the South secret bands are being 
drilled and organized, calling themselves Tr.pen min- 
ute-men of 76. This means a strong concert of action 
on the part of the Democracy to leave not a stone un- 
turned in the South. The Democracy here also count 
heavily on the vote of the Pacific States, based on the 
explicit clause in their platform upon the Chinese 
question....In many counties of these States they 
have gained majorities at the polls, when the census 
showed two colored to one white. Every colored man 
in these States is a Republican. They have accom- 
plished this by the murder of our orators at political 
gatherings, and a regular armed and disguised system 
of terrifying the colored man from the ballot. ...They 
have murdered the teachers of the black man’s chil- 
dren. They protect each other, by the mockery of trial 


| by packed juries, from punishment for any murder 


committed on Republicans in these States, thus hoping 
to destroy by bloodshed a spirit of loyalty to the Fed- 
eral Union which neither force nor violence can extin- 
guish. Isit possible, in view of all these facta, that the 
Northern Democrats will assist these men to power? 
God forbid!” 


This is quite as good and conclusive ev- 
idence as to the situation as the other let- 
ter, and its tone of earnest conviction is 
obvious. The conclusion that we draw is, 
not that the Mississippi report suggests a 
wise policy, and certainly not that the par- 
ty which the negro-butchers support, and 
which the Kentucky letter says can not 
manage them, should be brought into pow- 
er, but that common-sense dictates that the 
Republican party, with the spirit and pol- 
icy indicated by Governor HAyYEs’s letter, 
should still control the government. 


PERSONAL, 


Proressor Huxvey has made an auspicious 
start on his tour through the United States. 
After a notable dinner given to him at New 
Haven by Professor Marsa, he has departed, 
with Governor INGERSOLL, Professor Maksn, 
President BisHorp of the New Haven Railroad, 
and a few friends, in a palace-car, for a trip 
through Canada and westward to the Missis- 
sippi. On his return, after visits to Professor 
Acassiz and Professor Gray, of Harvard, he 
will on the 12th of September deliver the ad- 
dress at the opening of the Jolins Hopkins Uni- 
versity at Baltimore, and then betake himself to 
England again. All this, of course, on the basis 
that Amani citizens do not in the mean time 
kill the British savant with the beef, the birds, 
and the mualtitudinous bibbles for which Amer- 
ica is famous. 

—The Rev. WILLIAM MorLey PunsHoy, one 
of the most eloquent preachers of the time, pro- 
poses to visit this country again next year, on 
matters mainly connected with the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church. 

—All the household effects of the late James 
H. Rooseve.vt have been giver to the Roosevelt 
Hospital. The parlor of that institution con- 
tains several quaint pieces of furniture over a 
century old that belonged to him; also a num- 
ber of pictures painted by his daughter. 

—IMMANUEL HERMANN VON FICHTE, son of 
the celebrated philosopher, completed at Stutt- 
gart, on the 15th of last month, his eightieth 
year. He has recently published a book, con- 
sisting of five letters to Professor ZELLER, en- 
titled Questions and Considerations relative to the 
Progress of German Speculation, 

—GARIBALDI has accepted the honorary pres- 
idency of the Italian League for the Liberation 
of the Swiss Hellenic Peninsula. 

—A gentleman of Richmond, Virginia, has in his 
possession an ancient porcelain mug on which 
is painted the effigy of WasHINGTON on horse- 
back, with the inscription beneath, *‘ GzorGE 
W AsHINGTON, Eaq., General-in-Chief of the Unit- 
ed States Army, and Marshal of France.”’ The 
latter title being one not ordinarily understood 
to belong to the Father of his Country, an old 
letter has been found from G. W. Parke Custis, 
dated in 1857, which explains how General Wasa- 
INGTON came by the French rank. ‘‘ The history 
of the American Marshal of France,’’ writes Mr. 
Custis, ‘is simply this: When, in 1781, Colonel 
LAURENS went to France as special embassador, 
a difficulty arose between him and the French 
ministry as to the command of the combined ar- 


mies in Amgrica. Our heroic Laurens said, ‘Our 
chief must command; it is our cause, and the 
battle is on our soil.’ ‘ C’ est impossible,’ exclaimed 
the Frenchman. ‘ By the etiquette of the French 
service the Count de Rochambeau, being an old 
lieutenant-general, can only be commanded by 
the king in person or a Maréchal de France.’ 
‘Then,’ exclaimed Lavrens, ‘make our Wasa- 
INGTON a Maréchal de France, and the difficulty 
is at an end.’ It was done. A friend of mine 
heard WASHINGTON spoken of as ‘Monsieur le 
Marechal’ at the siege of Yorktown. Our be- 
loved WASHINGTON never coveted or desired 
rank or title; but it is beyond a doubt that, 
from the force of circumstances just related, the 
rank and title of Maréchal de France was con- 
ferred upon the general-in-chief of the combined 
armies of America and France.”’ 

—It is rumored in London that Father Hyra- 
CINTHE is about to enter the Church of England. 

—The London Academy has the following par- 
agraph on the position occupied by Mr. ANTHONY 

ROLLOPE in English literature: “‘ Mr. Tro1- 
LOPE’s novels are distinguished from those of 
all his contemporaries, and even from those of 
the immediately preceding period, by a more de- 
termined realism of treatment. Nothing would 
be easier than to dwell on the superior gifts of 
BuULWER, THACKERAY, and Dickens, and toshow 
how each of these celebrated novelists has exhib- 
ited qualities of mind and felicities of work to 
which Mr. TROLLOPE makes no pretensions what- 
ever. Yet though it is premature to augur for 
him a place beside them in the permanent record 
of famous English authors, there can be no ques- 
tion that a student of manners in the next cen- 
tury would derive a far more correct idea of the 
social thoughts and customs of the present day 
from his novels than from those of his more em- 
inent rivals. From Dickens, in truth, no cor- 
rect picture can be derived at all. He paints in- 
dividuals, not classes; and his individuals have 
all a touch of exaggeration and caricature about 
them which lessens seriously their value as types. 
BuLWER LyTTON, in his turn, is too stadiously 
artificial, and, incomparably better versed as he 
was than Dickens in the ways of society, there 
is not enough ease and freedom in the acts and 
dialogues of his characters to let us lose for a 
moment the sense that they are consciously 
playing high comedy on a stage before a critical 
uudience. And THack®ray, towering as he does 
intellectually above the other two, aims rather 
at the creation of idealized types of the very 
highest art than at ,eproducing exactly what 
he saw. Becky Sharp, Blanche Amory, Colonel 
Newcome, are each perfect in their way; bat as 
a fact One does not meet them, though certain 
family likenesses suggesting parts of their tem- 
perament are daily encountered. But Mr. Trot- 
LOPE’s aim is best indicated by the title of one 
of his more recent works, The Way We Live Now, 
und he has had the courage to abandon plot, or 
at any rate to make it entirely subordinate to 
delineation of manners, and to depict people and 
conversation much as they really are in the world 
around us. He is the only English novelist, in 
fact, since Miss AusTeN, who has striven to fath- 
om the resources of'the entirely commonplace, 
and to contrive that, instead of proving dull, it 
shall be exactly the attraction which gathers an 
audience round him.”’ 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tur New York State Republican Convention met at 
Saratoga on the 23d ult. Ex-Governor E. D. Morgan 
was nominated for Governor on the firat ballot. The 
vote was 242 for.Governor Morgan, 126 for William M. 
Evarts, 24 for W. H. Robertson, and 18 for Martin I. 
Townsend. Sherman S. Rogers was nominated for 
Lieutenant-Governor, and George F. Danforth, of 
Rochester, for Judge of the Court of Appeala. 

The Kanaas Democrats, on the 23d ult., nominated 
John Martin, of Topeka, for Governor. The Conneet- 
icut Prohibitionista, on the same day, nominated for 
Governor Joseph Cummings, D.D., late president of 
the Wesleyan University. The Tennessee Republican 
State Convention met in Nashville on the 24th alt. 
Presidential electors were chosen, but no nomination 
tor Governor was made. 

Mr. G. A. Finkelnburg, the Republican nominee for 
Governor of Missouri, has been persuaded to recon- 
sider his declination, and has now accepted the nom- 
ination. 

Mrs. Paulina Wright Davis, wife of Hon. Thomas 
Davis, a lady well known in connection with her ef- 
forts in behalf of women, died at Providence, Rhode 
Island, on the 24th ult. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


A pisraton to Renter's Telegram Company, from 
Belgrade, says the Turks, on the 23d uilt., made three 
desperate attacks on the Servian position at Alexinatz, 
and some of the Servian battalions lost more than a 
quarter of their strength. Several Russian officers 
were killed. The Turks also lost heavily, being ex- 
posed to a crossfire of artillery from the intrench- 
ments. General Tchernayeff, who commanded the 
Servians in person, succeeded in repulsing the Turks 
on each occasion. The Turks renewed the attack early 
the next morning, and were repulsed along the whole 
line, and fell back a distance of a mile and a-qnarter. 
General Tchernayeff is understood to have decided, fn 
the event of defeat, to fall back on Deligrad. Cuprija, 
on the Morava, has also been fortified as a third line 
of defense. General Tchernayeff telegraphs Prince 
Milan as follows: “‘Our affairs are not progressing 
badly. The Turks have evacuated the line of Timok, 
but still occupy Saitechar.” 

A convocation of cardinals is now sitting at Rome 
to ascertain the feasibility of introducing certain mod- 
ifications in the system of electing Popes, so that the 
electors may exercise full liberty when it becomes nec- 
essary to elect a successor to the present Pope. 

Advices from Cape Coast Castle, dated 2d ult., state 
that the King of Dahomey has confined al! the Euro- 
peans at Whydah in their houses, ang threatens to 
massacre them. 

Mr. Disraeli has issued a farewell address to his con- 
stituents, the electogg of Buckinghamshire, by whom 
he has been sieendinn the House of Commons con- 
tinuously since 1847. Hesays: “ Throughout my pub- 
lic life 1 have aimed at two chief resulta. Not insensl- 
ble to the ome of wr tee I have endeavored to 
reconcile change with that respect for tradition which 
is one of the main elements of our social strength. 
And, in internal affairs, I have endeavored to develo 
and strengthen the empire, believing that the combl- 
nation of achievement and responsibility elevates the 
character and condition of the people.” 

Three Spanish gun-boats are being sent to Chinese 
waters at the request of the Spanish representative at 
Peking. This step is either taken to support the Span- 
ish demand for the restitution of a vessel stranded at 
Formosa, or for fear of complications arising from the 
recent attack on the French missionary chapel at Ning- 
Koue-Foo. 

The elections of presidents of the Councile-Ger 
in France have resulted in the choice of five Constitu- 
tionalists, forty-one Monarchista, and thirty-nine Re- 
publicans. The Republicans have gained seven seats. 
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THE HON. EDWIN D. MORGAN. 


Tue Hon. Epwin D. MorcGay, the Republican 
candidate for the office which he has twice filled 
with distinguished ability, was born in the town 
of Washington, Berkshire County, Massachusetts, 
on the 8th of February, 1811. When eleven years 
of age he became a clerk in a grocery store in 
Hartford, Connecticut, and in this position dis- 
played such attention to his duties and such ex- 
cellent capacity for business that before he 
reached the age of twenty be was admitted to 
partnership with his employer. Just before this 
occurred he had visited New York to make pur- 
chases of-tea, sugar, corn, ete. Instead of buy- 
ing the usual quantity of the latter staple, he ne- 
gotiated for two cargoes, and disposed of them at 
a good profit on his way home. The next morn- 
ing he was at the store and preparing to sweep 
out, as usual, when his employer told him to lay 
aside his broom, saying, “A man. who can go to 
New York and on his own responsibility purchase 
two cargoes, and make 
sale of them without coun- 
seling with his principal, 
can be more advanta-~— | 
geously employed than in 
sweeping out the store.” 
At the age of fwenty-one 
he was elected a member 
of the Hartford City Coun- 
cil; this was his first ex- 
perience of public life. In 
1836, desirous of a wider 
business field,he removed —, 
to New York,andhereen- | 
gaged in the commission, 
and grocery trade. His 
business rapidly increased, 
and before many years 
elapsed he became one of 
the most extensive im- | 
porters in the city, with | 
an honorable reputation 
for sagacity, tact, and in- 
tegrity. His house had 
transactions in aH parts, 
of the United States and 
in many foreign countries, 
and ranked among the | 
foremost business estab- | 
lishments in the city. 


The qualities which 
made Mr. MorGan a suc- 
cessful business man 
marked him as one emi- | 
nently fit tobe trusted in | 
affairs of public service. | 
In 1849 he was elected 
an Alderman of the city, | 
and the saine year he was 
elected a State Senator. 
To the latter position he | 
was re-elected the follow- 
ingayear. During both of 
these Senatorial terms he 
was élected chairman of 
the Senate pro tem., and | 
was appointed by the 
Whig Licutenant-Govern- 


mittee on Finance. | 
1855 he was appointed 
Commissioner of Emigra- = 
tion, holding the office 
until 1858. Mr. Morgan 
was known as an anti- 
slavery Whig, and when 
the “May Conference” 
was held in Pittsburg in 
1856, he was present as SEE 
a delegate from this city. g 
He became chairman of S 
the National Committee, | Z 
and as such called to or- : 
der the first National Con- 
vention of the Republican 
party, which met in Phila- | 
delphia on the 17th of 
June, 1856, and nomina- 
ted General Fremont for 
President of the United 
States. he was 
elected Governor of New 
York. His administration 
was one of marked abil- 
ity. The State debt was 
largely decreased, the cred- 
it of the State strength- 
ened, and honesty and 
economy distinguished the 
conduct of affairs in all 
departments. His re-elec- 
tion in 1860 was a most 
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defense, a large portion of which was performed 
while acting, with Governor Seymour and Comp- 
troller RoBinson, a8 commissioner, under an act 
of the Legislature which appropriated $1,000,000 
to harbor defenses. The entire control of the 
appropriation was left to him by his fellow-com- 
missioners. He carried out the intention of the 
act at a cost of only $6000 ; the remainder of the 
appropriation, $994,000, was returned to the 
Treasury. Governor Morcan declined a renomi- 
nation at the expiration of his second term of of- 
fice, but he was elected to the United States Sen- 
ate for the term ending March 4, 1869. During 
his six years of service in that body he held 
important positions on the committees on Com- 
merce, Finance, Military Affairs, Mines and Min- 
ing, and others. On the retirement of Mr. Fes- 
SENDEN, in February, 1865, the President offered 
him the position of Secretary of the Treasury, 
but, at his own request, his name was withdrawn. 
He wads for many years chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee. Since his retirement 
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one hundred feet, with a height of seventy-five 
feet, while the two end transepts are eighty feet 
wide and seventy in height. The nave and tran- 
septs are composed of truss arches of Gothic form. 
The appearance of the interior is quite imposing, 
reminding one of some lofty cathedral. The 
courts formed by the nave and transepts, and 
also the spaces at the corners of the building, are 
roofed over, and the area thus inclosed comprises 
ten acres and a quarter. 

Visitors who neglect this building, under the 
impression that it is nothing more than an agri- 
cultural show on a large scale, make a great mis- 
take. The wealth of natural products gathered 
from almost every quarter of the globe, the dis- 
play of manufactured articlés, the machines em- 
ployed in the various departments of agriculture 
and manufacture, constitute an exhibition of the 
very highest interest, and worthy of the most at- 
tentive study, as showing the industrial progress 
made by different countries. Those Americans 
who fondly believe their own land to be ahead of 
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fruits, vegétables, meats, 
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product of his vineyards, and the home price of 
the wine. It staggers an American to find a 
quart bottle of wine marked at a less price than 
he would pay for.a glass of whiskey. Twenty-five 
and thirty cents are exceptionally high prices for 
a bottle of genuine Portuguese wine, the average 
being from six to nine cents. In the way of food 
preparations Portugal shows canned fruits and 
vegetables, marmalades, jellies, preserved fruits, 
honey, cheeses in tins, sausages enveloped in tin- 
foil, dried fish, caaned lampreys, an abundance 
of flour preparations of the macaroni and vermi- 
celli order, and crackers and fancy biscuits in 
marvelous variety. One firm exhibits eighty dif- 
ferent kinds. There is an excellent display of 
wheat, oats, Indian corn, and millet, and of beans 
there are many more varicties than are known to 
American farmers. 

The French display in Agricultural Hall sur- 
passes in extent and variety that of avy other for- 
eign country except Canada. It is deficient in 


“the matter of agricultural machinery, in speci- 


mens of farm products, 
and in illustrations of the 
farming processes pecul- 
jar to France; but it atones 
for these drawbacks by 
its magnificent exhibit of 
food preparations and 
wines. Of the latter, 
those of Bordeaux, Bur- 
gundy, and the Cham- 
pagne country are largely 
exhibited. One of the ex- 
| hibitors of Champagne, of 
whom there are about 
twenty, shows a set of in- 
genious machinery used 
; in the making of Cham. 

pagnes for uncorking the 

bottles at the stage of 
manufacture when the 
|. sediment that settles on 
the cork is blown out by 
| the explosive force of the 
gas generated by the wine, 
and for recorking. Ap- 
paratus for making and 
| bottling soda-water is 
| shown in great abundance 
| by a number of exhibitors. 

There are also some cof- 
| fea macnincs, ruli- 

ging in size from a small 

household affair to a huge 
| apparatus for ship or army 


use, Among the food prep- 
arations are sardines, san. 
sages, macaroni, olive-oil, 
Roquefort cheese, 
tard, tall conical loave- 
of beet sugar, Strasbury 
putes, and rows on rows of 
| glass jars containing those 
preparations of 


and. fish for which the 
=== French are celebrated. 

Other foreign countrie~ 
SS also make noteworthy dis. 
plays, and of course the 
several States of the Union 
—s— are well represented in all 


> departments. We have 


SSS not space to go further 
=S into detail in this article ; 
indeed, a volume would 
hardly suffice to describe 
a display so rich and va- 
{| vied and extensive as that 
' which is gathered in Agri- 
; cultural Hall. 
Our illustration on page 
| 741 gives a view of the re- 
gatta course on the Sehuy]- 
| River. It is certainly 
a picturesque and lovely 
course, and one admirably 
adapted to pleasure row- 
|} ing, but as a_ regatta 
' course itisa failure. The 
stream is so narrow that 
each race has to be rowed 
in heats—a circumstance 
which detracts considera- 
bly from the interest. The 
banks of the river are 
'. high, and so covered with 
Jarge, wide-spreading trees 
that thousands of people 
can recline under their 
| branches and watch the 
competing boats without 
| danger of sun-stroke, or 
the disagreeable incidents 
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fortunate event for the = ————-.—— 
State and the country. 
His services in strength- 
ening the hands of the na- 
tional government during the perilous time that 
followed the outbreak of the Southern rebellion 
can not be overestimated. None of the distin- 
guished “war Governors” played a more impor- 
tant part in the work of defending the Union. 
From the breaking out of the war until the close 
of his administration Governor Morgan devoted 
himself constantly and with signal wisdom and 
ability to the service of his country. In the spring 
of 1861 he was commissioned by President Lry- 
totn a Major-General of Volunteers, in order that 
he might the more easily accomplish his work of 
raising and organizing volunteer regiments. This 
office he continued to hold until the close of his 
term as Governor, but declined to accept the com- 
pénsation to which jt entitled him. During the 
war period of his administration he raised and 
forwarded from this State over 200,000 men. 
Not the least important part of Governor Mor- 
GAN’S services to the government was the work 
of putting the harbor of New York in a state of 


from the Senate, Governor MorGan has held no 
public office, but he has always taken a deep in- 
terest in political affairs and in the Republican 
party, with which he has been identified since its 
organization. 


THE CENTENNIAL. 

Ovr double-page illustration gives a view of the 
interior of Agricultural Hall—a building which 
presents many and varied points of interest, and 
which is well worthy of attentive examination. 
It is situated north of Horticultural-Hall, from 
which it is separated by a romantic ravine, and 
is constructed mainly of wood and glass. The 
plan comprises a nave, eight hundred and twenty 
feet long, one hundred and twenty-five in width, 
with a height of seventy-five feet from the floor 
to the point of the arch. Across the nave run 


three transepts, the central one having a width of 
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all the world in every department of industry are 
surprised to find, on visiting Agricultural Hall, 
how much has been accomplished by such coun- 
tries as Spain and Portugal, which are generally 
regarded as several generations behind America 
and England. The Spanish section is a genuine 
surprise to visitors in the multitude of articles it 
contains, and the intelligence and system that 
characterize their arrangement. The Portuguese 
exhibit is also remarkably fine. In one section 
are shown the products of the small remnants of 
colonial empire that Portugal still retains in Af- 
rica and India—coffee, palm-oil, sugars, drugs, 
nuts, vegetable fibres, hard woods, cotton, and 
spices. Beside them is to be seen a collection 
of African curiosities—savage arms and imple- 
ments, drums of odd construction, carved gourds, 
etc. In another section there are numerous ex- 
hibits of Portuguese wines, each bottle (except 
those from Madeira) bearing a label with the 
name and residence of the producer, the annual 


inseparable from an eager 

and uneasy crowd. Thie 

course runs from the Falls 
Bridge to Rockland Landing, just above the Read- 
ing Railroad Bridge, a distance of exactly a mile 
and a half as measured upon the ice. Every thing 
has been done to make up as far as possible for 
the natural defects of the course. The stand, sit- 
uated at Rockland, on the east bank of the river, 
is calculated to seat about two thousand persons 
without crowding ; but the majority of spectators 
prefer the shady banks, where, if they can not 
see the races quite as well as from the stand, 
they can wander about at will or recline on the 
turf, with the comforting reflection that their 
places cost them nothing. The races, which be- 
gan on the 22d of August, extend over several 
weeks. The disadvantages of the course have 
interfered greatly with the pleasure of the spec- 
tators and competitors. Several accidents and 
fouls have occurred, owing in great part to the 
narrowness of the course; and the repetition of 
these unpleasant incidents would appear to be 
unavoidable. 
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GOVERNOR TILDEN’S DEMOCRATIC “WOLF (GAUNT AND HUNGRY”) AND THE GOAT (LABOR). 


-A Wolf saw a Goat feeding at the summit of a steep precipice, where he had not a chance of reaching her. He called to her, and earnestly besought her to come lower 
down, lest she should by some mishap get a fall; and he added that the meadows lay where he was standing, and that the herbage was most tender. She replied: ‘No, my 
friend; it is not me that you invite to the pasture, but you yourself are in want of food.’ ”"— ALSOP. 
Mora. “Half a loaf is better than no bread.” 
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Weavers and Weft; 


OR, 
“ LOVE THAT HATH US IN HIS NET.” 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avtnor or “Lapy Avupiry’s Sronet,” ‘A Srrance 
Wokrtp,” ““Deap Men’s Suoes,” ETc. 


CHAPTER I. 


AT THE STAR AND GARTER. 


Guoriovs June weather, tender moonlight from 
a moon newly risen—a mystical light —silver- 
bright on far-off glimpses of the winding river, 
soft and mysterious where it falls upon the grow- 
ing darkness of the woodland ; a pensive light, by 
which men not altogether given up to the world 
are apt to ponder the deeper enigmas of this life, 
and to look backward, Heaven knows with what 
keen agonies of regret, to youth that has vanish- 
ed and friends that are dead. 

Two men, who have been dining at the Star and 
Garter, and who have stolen away from the des- 
sert to smoke their cigars under the midsummer 
moon, contemplate the familiar landscape in a lazy, 
meditative silence. One is sitting on the stone 
balustrade of the terrace, with his face turned 
to the distant curve of the river, watching the 
tender light with a very sombre expression of 
countenance; the other stands with his elbows 
resting on the balustrade, smoking industriously, 
and looking every now and then with rather an 
uneasy glance at his companion. 

The first is Sir Cyprian Davenant, the last scion 
of a good old Kentish family, and owner of one 
of the finest and oldest places in the county of 
Kent. The Davenants have been a wild, reckless 
set for the last hundred years, and there is not 
an acre of Davenant Park or a tree in Davenant 
woods unencumbered by mortgage. How Sir Cyp- 
rian lives and contrives to keep out of a debtors’ 
prison is a subject for the wonder of his numer- 
ous acquaintances. His intimate friends know 
that the man has few expensive habits, and that 
he has a small income from an estate inherited 
from his mother. 

Sir Cyprian’s companion is a man approaching 
middle age, with a decidedly plain face, redeemed 
from ugliness by a certain brightness of expres- 
sion about the mouth andeyes. This gentleman 
is James Morton Wyatt, a solicitor, with an ex- 
cellent practice, and a decided taste for literature, 
which he is rich enough to be able to cultivate at 
his leisure, leaving the ordinary run of cases to 
the care of his junior partner, and only putting 
in an appearance at his office when an affair of 
some importance is on hand. James Wyatt is a 
bachelor and a great favorite with the fair sex, 
for whom his fashionable modern cynicism seems 
to possess an extraordinary charm. The cynic has 
a natural genius for the art of flattery, and a cer- 
tain subtle power of pleasing, that surprises his 
male acquaintance, who wonder what the women 
can see in this fellow, with his long, mean-look- 
ing nose, and his small gray eyes, and his inces- 
sant flow of shallow talk. 

“You're not very lively company td-night, Dave- 
nant,” James Wyatt said at last. “I’ve been 
waiting with exemplary patience for some kind of 
reply to the question I asked you about a quarter 
of an hour ago.” 

“ You can scarcely expect much liveliness from 
a man who is going to start for Africa in four- 


and-twenty hours, with a very vague prospect of | 


coming back again.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that. It’s a pleas- 
ure trip, isn’t it, this African exploration busi- 
ness ?” 

“Tt is to be called pleasure, I believe. My share 
in it would never have come about but for a 
promise to an old friend. It is a point of honor 
with me to go. The promise was given five or 
six years ago, when I was hot upon the subject. 
I expect very little enjoyment from the business 
now, but I am bound to go.” 

He sighed as he said this, still looking far away 
at the winding river, with the same sombre ex- 
pression in his eyes. It was a face not easily 
forgotten by those who had once looked upon it, 
a face of remarkable beauty, a little wan and 
faded by the cares and dissipations of a career 
that had been far from perfect. Cyprian Dave- 
nant was not quite five-and-thirty, but he had 
lived at a high-pressure rate for ten years of his 
life, and bore the traces of the fray. The perfect 
profile, the broad low brow and deep dark eyes, 
had not lost much in losing the freshness of youth, 
but the pale cheeks were just a little sunken, and 
there were lines about those splendid eyes, and a 
rigid look about the resolute thin lips. If there 
was a fault to be found in the face, it was per- 
haps the too prominent lower brow, in which the 
perceptive organs were developed in an extreme 
degree, yet this very prominence gave character 
and individuality to the countenance. 

James Wyatt heard the regretful sighjand 
noted the despondence of his companion’s tone. 

“JT should have thought there were not many 
people in England you would care about leaving, 
Davenant,” he said, with a curiously watchful look 
at the other man’s half-averted face. “I’ve heard 
you boast of standing alone in the world.” 

“ Rather a barren boast, isn’t it ?” said Sir Cyp- 
rian, with a brief and bitter laugh. ‘“ Yes, I am 
quite alone. Since my sister Marian’s marriage, 
and complete absorption in nursery cares and 
nursery joys, there is no one to offer let or hin- 
derance to my going yonder. I have friends, of 
course, a great many—such as you, Jim, for in- 
stance ; jolly good fellows, who would smoke a 

igar with me to-night in the bonds of friendship, 
and who would hear of my death a month hence 
without turning a hair.” 

“Don’t talk platitudes about your friends, Cyp- 
rian. I have no doubt they are as good as other 


peoplé’s. I don’t know a man going more popu- 
lar than you are.” 

Cyprian Davenant took no notice of this re- 
mark. 

“Dear old river!’ he murmured, tenderly. 
“Poor old river, how many of the happiest hours 


of my life have been spent upon your banks, or, 


on your breast! Shall I ever see you again, I 
wonder, or shall I find a grave in the sand far 
away from the Thames and Medway? Don’t think 
me a sentimental old fool, Jim; but the fact is, I 
am a little out of spirits to-night. I ought not to 
have accepted Sinclair’s invitation. I talked nine- 
teen to the dozen at dinner, and drank no end of 
hock and seltzer, but I felt as dreary as a ghost 
assisting at his own funeral. I suppose I am too 
old for this African business. I have outlived the 
explorer’s spirit, and have a foolish kind of pre- 
sentiment that the thing will come to a bad end. 
Of course I wouldn’t own to such a feeling among 
the men who are going, but I may confess as much 
to you without being put down as a craven.” 

“T'll tell you what it is, Davenant,” answered 
the lawyer. “There is something deeper than 
you have owned to yet at the bottom of your re- 
luctance to leave England. There is some one, 
at least—a woman.”’ 

The other turned his face full upon the speak- 
er. “ You’re about right, Jim,” he said, tossing 
the end of his cigar away as he spoke. ‘There 
is a woman—not a sudden caprice either—but a 
woman I have loved truly and fondly for the last 
five years of my life. If I were a wise man, I 
should be very glad of this chance of curing my 
infatuation by putting a few thousand miles be- 
tween myself and the loveliest face I ever saw.” 

“Tt’s a hopeless case, then, 1 suppose,” sug- 
gested James Wyatt. 

“Quite hopeless. What have I to offer the 
woman I love? The income upon which I have 
managed to live since my ruin and subsequent ref- 
ormation would be something worse than beggary 
for a wife such as the woman I love. Even if she 
were willing to share my poverty, could I be mean 
enough to drag her into such a slough of despond ? 
No, Jim, it is a hopeless case. My pretty one and 
I must part. I to dreary old bachelorhood, she 
to fulfill her mission, and make one of the grand 
matches of the season.” 

“T think I know the lady,” said James Wyatt, 
slowly. “Lord Clanyarde’s youngest daughter ; 
the new one, eh, Cyprian? The Clanyardes are 
neighbors of yours in Kent, I know.” 

“Of course I can trust you, Jim. Yes, you've 
hit it. But what nmde you fix upon Constance 
Clanyarde ?” 

“Have not I senses to understand, and eyes to 
see, and have I not seen you and Miss Clanyarde 
together at least three times ? Why, Cyprian, the 
infatuation on both sides is patent to the most 
unsophisticated observer. It’s a pity you’ve only 
four hundred a year. That would be rather a tight 
squeeze fora Clanyarde. They’re a notoriously ex- 
travagant set, I know, and have been up to their 
eyes in debt for the last forty years. Yes, I have 
seen the lady, Cyprian, and she is very lovely. 
Upon my word, I’m sorry for you.” 

“ Thanks, old fellow. Ineedn’t ask you not to 
mention my name in conjunction with Miss Clan- 
yarde’s. And now I suppose we'd better go back 
to our friends.” 

“T think so. By-the-way, what do you think of 
the lady we were asked to meet ?” 

“Mrs. Walsingham? Sheis very handsome. A 
widow, I suppose.” 

“She is rather silent on that point, and I have 
heard it hinted that Colonel Walsingham—he was 
colonel in the Spanish contingent, I believe, and 
count of the Holy Roman Empire—still walks this 
earth, and that the lady owes her agreeable free- 
dom to an American court of divorce. The ante- 
cedents are altogether doubtful, and Mrs. Wal- 
singham’s set i8 of the order fast and furious. 
Gilbert Sinclair likes that kind of thing.”’ 

“And I suppose Mrs. Walsingham likes Gil- 
bert Sinclair.” 

“Or his money. Sinclair’s about the biggest 
fish in the matrimonial waters, and she will be a 
happy angler who lands him. But I really be- 
lieve Mrs. Walsingham has a weakness for the 
man himself; independent of his money. Strange, 
isn’t it? Sinclair’s the dearest fellow in the 
world, and as his friend, of course I dote upon 
him; but I confess that if I were a woman I 
should regard him with unmitigated loathing.” 

“ That’s rather strong.” 

“Of course he’s a most estimable creature; 
but such an unspeakable snob, such a pompous, 
purse-proud cad. Ah, there he is at the window 
looking for us. If I were a woman, you know, 
Cyprian, that man would be the object of my 
aversion ; but I’m not, and he’s my client, and it is 
the first duty ofia solicitor to love his clients. 
Coming, Gilbert.” 

The two men crossed a little bit of lawn, and 
went in through the open window. The room 
was lighted with wax candles, and a merry party 
was crowded round a table, at one end of which 
a lady was dispensing tea in quite a home-like 
fashion. She was a very beautiful woman, of a 
showy type, dressed in white muslin half covered 
with lace, dressed just a shade too youthfully for 
her five-and-thirty years. There were two other 
ladies present, one a fashionable actress, the oth- 
er her friend and confidante, also an aspirant to 
dramatic fame. The first was occupied in an 
agreeable flirtation with a cornet of dragoons, the 
second was listening with delight to the lively 
conversation of Mr. Bellingham, manager of the 
Pheenix Theatre. A couple of gentlemen be- 
longing to the stock-broking fraternity, and Gil- 
bert Sinclair, the giver of the feast, made up the 
party. 

Mr. Bellingham had been entertaining the com- 
pany with anecdotes of MacStinger, the great tra- 
gedian, the point of every story turning on the 
discomfiture of the great mian by some blunder- 
ing tyro in dramatic art. Mrs. Walsingham had 
heard most of the stories a good many times be- 
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| with the tea-cups, Gilbert,” 


fore, and she gave a palpable little yawn as Mr. 
Bellingham told her how the provincial Horatio 
informed the great Hamlet that his father’s ghost 
“would have much amused you.” She covered 
the yawn with her pretty plump little hand, 
watched Gilbert Sinclair's face with rather a 
troubled expression in her own, and in so doing 
was a little inattentive to the demand for more 
cups of tea. 

Mr. Sinclair was a man whom many people ad- 
mired, and who was in no obvious manner deserv- 
ing James Wyatt’s unflattering description. He 
affected a certain bluntness of style, which his 
friends accepted as evidence of a candid and 
open soul and a warm heart. He was generous 
to a lavish degree toward those. hé associated 
with and was supposed to like; but he was not 
liberal with protestations of regard, and he had 
few intimate acquaintances. He was a man 
whom some people called handsome—a big man, 
upward of six feet high, and with a ponderous, 
powerful frame. He had large regular features, 
a florid complexion, prominent reddish-brown eyes, 
thick curling hair of the same reddish-brown, and 
intensely white teeth. 

The chief claim which Mr. Sinclair possessed 
to notoriety was comprised in the fact of his 
wealth. He was the owner of a great estate in 
the north, an estate consisting of iron-works and 
coal-pits, the annual income from which was said 
to be something stupendeus, and he had shares 
in more railways and mines and foreign loans 
than his friends could calculate. His father had 
been dead about five years, leaving Gilbert sole 
possessor of this great fortune, unfettered by a 
claim, for the young man was an only child, and 
had neither kith nor kin to share his wealth. He 
had been at Rugby and Cambridge, and had trav- 
eled all over Europe with a private tutor. He 
had seen every thing, and had been taught every 
thin® that a wealthy young Englishman ought to 
see or to learn, and had profited in a very moder- 
ate degree by the process. He had a strong will 
and a great capacity for keeping his own secrets, 
and had started in life with the determination to 
enjoy existence after his own fashion. After 
three years spent in his companionship, his tutor 
remarked that he scarcely knew Gilbert Sinclair 
any better at the close of their acquaintance than 
he had known him at the beginning of it. 

“And yet the fellow seems so candid,” said 
Mr. Ashon, wonderingly. 

“JT wish you would give me a little assistance 

Mrs. Walsingham 
said, rather impatiently. “It is all very well to 
talk of the pleasantness of having the tea made 
in the room in this way, but one requires some 
help. Thanks. Take that to Sir Cyprian Dave- 
nant, if you please, and bring me Sophy Morton’s 
cup.” 
Mr. Sinclair obeyed, and when he came back 
with the empty cup Mrs. Walsingham motioned 
him to a vacant chair by her side, and detained 
him there till the carriages were announced. She 
called him by his Christian name in the face of 
society, and this party of to-night was only one of 
many entertainments that had been given at dif- 
ferent times for her gratification. It was searce- 
ly strange, therefore, if rumor, especially loud on 
the part of the lady’s friends, declared that Mr. 
Sinclair and Mrs. Walsingham were engaged to 
be married. But the acquaintance between them 
had continued for a long time, and those who 
knew most of Gilbert Sinclair shook their heads 
significantly when the matrimonial question was 
mooted. 

“Gilbert knows his own value,” growled old 
Colonel Mordant, an inveterate whist-player and 
diner-out, who had introduced young Sinclair into 
fast society. ‘“‘ When he marries he will marry 
well. A man with my friend Sinclair’s fortune 
must have all the advantages in the lady of his 
choice—youth, beauty, rank—or at any rate po- 
sition—and most men of that calibré look out for 
a corresponding amount of wealth. I don’t say 
Sinclair will do that. He is rich enough to in- 
dulge in a caprice. But as to marrying Clara 
Walsingham—a deuced fine woman, I| grant you 
—pas si béte !” 

Mrs. Walsingham detained Mr. Sinclair in con- 
versation some time after the carriages had been 
announced. She was very bright and animated, 
and looked her best as she talked to him. It was 
nearly eleven o’clock when she was reminded of 
the lateness of the hour, and the length of the 
drive before them, by Miss Sophy Morton, who 
had latterly transferred her attention from the 
callow cornet to Mr. Wyatt, much to the disgust 
of the youthful dragoon. 

“Yes, Sophy, I am just going to put on my 
shawl. Will you fetch our wraps from the next 
room, please, Mr. Wyatt? Will you take the 
back seat in the brougham, Gilbert, and wind up 
with a lobster salad in Half Moon Street? It is 
really early, you know.” 

“Thanks, no. I could scarcely trust my man 
to drive those chestnuts; so I think I'll go back 
in the phaeton; and I’m due at a hop in Eaton 
Square.” 

“Indeed ®” asked the lady, curiously, and with 
a rather anxious look. “ You used not to care 
for dancing parties.” 

“T don’t care for them now; but one has to 
sacrifice inclination now and then, you know.” 

“Do I know the people ?” asked Mrs. Walsing- 
ham. 

Mr. Sinclair smiled as he replied, “I think 
not.” 

A cloud came over the lady’s face, and when 
her shawl had been adjusted she took Gilbert 
Sinclair’s arm in silence. Nor did she speak to 
him on the way to the porch of the hotel, where 
a mail phaeton and a couple of broughams were 
waiting. Her adieux to the rest of the party 
were brief and cold, and Gilbert himself she only 
honored by a stately inclination of her beautiful 
head, with its coronal of bright chestnut hair, and 
coquettish little curls dotted about a broad white 
forehead. 
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Mr. Sinclair stood bare-headed under the porch 
as the Walsingham brougham drove away, and 
then turned with a frown to perform his duties 
in other directions. Here, however, he found 
there was nothing left for him to do. Miss 
Morton and her companion had been escorted to 
their carriage by Sir Cyprian Davenant and Mr. 
Wyatt, and were waiting to bid their host good- 
by. 

“And a thousand thanks for our delightful 
day, Mr. Sinclair, which we are not likely to for- 
get for a long time, are we, Imogen ?” 

Miss Imogen Harlow, who had been born Wat- 
son and christened Mary Anne, shook her empty 
little head coquettishly, and declared that the 
memory of that Richmond dinner would remain 
with her to her dying day. And on the way 
home the two ladies discussed Mr. Sinclair and 
his income, and speculated as to the chances of 
his ultimately marrying Mrs. Walsingham. 


CHAPTER II. 
“WHEN WE TWO PARTED.”’ 


Six Cyprian Davenant and James Wyatt went 
back to town by rail, and parted company at Wa- 
terloo, the baronet going westward to his bache- 
lor lodgings in one of the shabbier streets about 
Grosvenor Square, the lawyer to a big dull house 
on the coldest side of Russell Square, which his 
father had bought and furnished some fifty years 
before, and in which there was a large collection 
of old pictures, and a still larger collection of 
rare old wines stored away in great gloomy cel- 
lars with ponderous iron-plated doors. Mr. Wyatt 
the elder had done a good deal of business of a 
very profitable kind with the youthful members 
of the British aristocracy, had raised loans for 
them at heavy rates of interest, never omitting 
to remind them of the sacrifice they made, and 
only yielding to the stern necessities of their po- 
sition in a reluctant grudging spirit at the last; 
whereby the foolish young men were in no man- 
ner prevented from rushing blindfold along the 
broad road to ruin, but were kept in ignorance of 
the fact that it was from Thomas Wyatt's own 
coffers that the money came, and that to him 
the interest accrued. 

James Wyatt inherited his father’s cautious 
spirit, together with his father’s handsome for- 
tune, and he had cultivated very much the same 
kind of business, making himself eminently use- 
ful to his young friends, and winning for himself 
the character of a most prudent friend and ad- 
viser. He did not take the risks of an ordinary 
money-lender, and he raised money for his cli- 
ents on terms that seemed moderate when com- 
pared with the usurer’s exorbitant demands ; but 
he contrived, nevertheless, to profit considerably 
by every transaction, and he never let a client 
escape him while there was a feather to pluck. 

Sir Cyprian Davenant had been in this gentle- 
man’s hands ever since his coming of age, but 
now that there was not an acre of the Davenant 
estate unmortgaged, and the day was not far off 
in which must come foreclosure and sale, the rela- 
tions between_the two men were rather those of 
friendship th®) business. Cyprian had lived his 
life, had wasted his last available shilling, and had 
reformed. His dissipations had never been of a 
base or degrading order. He had been wild and 
reckless, had played high at his club, and lost 
money on the turf, and kept an extravagant stud, 
and ridden in steeple-chases at home and abroad, 
and had indulged in many other follies peculiar 
to his age and station; but he had no low vices, 
and when his money was gone, and the freshness 
of youth with it, he fell from the ranks of his fast 
friends without a sigh. It was too late for him 
to think of a profession; and there seemed to be 
no brighter fate possible for him than the dreary 
monotony of old bachelorhood on a limited in- 
come. 

“T suppose I shall live to be an old fogy,”’ he 
said to himself. ‘I shall have my particular cor- 
ner at the club, and be greedy about the newspa- 
pers, and bore the youngsters with my stupid old 
stories. What a life to look forward to!” 

Sir Cyprian had work to do after the Richmond 
dinner, and was occupied till long after daybreak 
with letter writing and the last details of his 
packing. When all was done, he was still wake- 
ful, and sat by his writing-table in the morning 
sunlight thinking of the past and the future with 
a gloomy face. 

Thinking of the past—of all those careless 
hours in which one bright girlish face had been 
the chief influence of his life; thinking of the 
future in which he was to see that sweet face no 
more. 

“How happy we have been together!” he 
thought, as he bent over a photograph framed in 
the lid of his dispatch-box, contemplating the 
lovely face with a fond smile, and a tender, dream- 
ing look in his dark eyes. ‘* What long hours of 
boredom I have gone through in the way of even- 
ing parties in order to get a waltz with her, or a 
few minutes of quiet talk in some balcony or con- 
servatory, and all for the vain delight of loving 
her—without one ray of hope for the future, with 
the knowledge that I was doing her a great 
wrong in following her up so closely with my bar- 
ren love! So even James Wyatt saw my infatu- 
ation; and hers, he said. Is there any truth in 
that last assertion, I wonder? Does Constance 
really care for me? I have never asked her the 
question, never betrayed myself by any direct 
avowal. Yet these things make themselves un- 
derstood somehow, and I think my darling knows 
that I would die for her; and I think I know 
that she will never care for any man as she could 
care for me.” 

He shut the dispatch-box, and began to walk 
slowly up and down the room, thinking. 

“There would be just time for me to do it,” he 
said to himself, presently —“ just time for me to 
run down to Davenant, and see the old place once 
more. it will be sold before I come back from 
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Africa, if ever Ido come back. And there would 
be the chance of seeing her. I know the Clan- 
yardes have gone back to Kent. Yes, I will run 
down to Davenant for a few hours. A man must 
be hard indeed who does not care to give one fare- 
well look at the house in which the brightest years 
of his life have been spent. And I may see her 
again, only to say good-by, and to see if she is 
sorry for my going. *What more can I say to 
her? What more need be said? She knows 
that I would lay down my life for her.” 

He went to his room, and slept a kind of fitful 
sleep until eight o’clock, when he woke with a 
start, and began to dress for his journey. At 
nine he was driving through the streets in a Han- 
som, and at mid-day he was in one of the woody 
lanes leading across country from the little Kent- 
ish railway station to his own ancestral domain, 
the place he had once been proud and fond of, 
but which he looked at now in bitterness of spir- 
it and with a passionate regret. The estate had 
been much encumbered when it fell into his hands, 
but he knew that, with prudence, he might have 
saved the greater part of it. He entered the park 
by a rustic gateway, beside which there was a 
keeper’s lodge, a gate dividing the thickest part 
of the wood from a broad green valley, where the 
fern grew deep under the spreading branches of 
grand old oaks, and around the smooth silver-gray 
trunks of mighty beeches. The Davenant timber 
had suffered little from the prodigal’s destroying 
hand. He could better endure the loss of the 
place than its desecration. The woman at the 
keeper’s lodge welcomed her master with an ex- 
clamation of surprise. 

“T hope you have come to stay, Sir Cyprian,” 
she said, dropping a rustic courtesy. 

“‘No, Mrs. Mead, I have only come for a last 
look at the old place before I go away from En- 
gland.” 

“ Going away, Sir? that’s bad news.” 

Cyprian cut short her lamentations with a 
friendly nod, and was walking on, when it sud- 
denly struck him that the woman might be useful. 

“ Oh, by-the-way,” he said, “ Lord Clanyarde is 
at Marchbrook, is he not ?”’ 

“Yes, Sir; the family have been there for the 
last week.” 

“Then I'll walk over there before I go on to 
the house, if you'll unlock the gate again, Mrs. 
Mead.” 


“Shall I send one of my buys to the honae with 

a message, Sir, about dinner, or any thing ?” 
' “You are very good. Yes, you can send the 
lad to tell old Mrs. Pomfret to get me something 
to eat at six o’clock, if you please. I must get 
back to London by the 7.30 train.” 

“ Deary me, Sir, going back so soon as that?” 

The gates of Marchbrook were about a mile 
distant from the keeper’s lodge. Lord Clanyarde’s 
house was a dreary red brick habitation of the 
Georgian era, with long lines of narrow windows 
looking out upon a blank expanse of pasture land, 
by courtesy a park. An avenue of elms led from 
the lodge-gate to the southern front of the house, 
and on the western side there was a prim Dutch 
garden, divided from the park bya ha-ha. The 
place was in perfect order, but there was a cold, 
bare look about every thing that was eminently 
suggestive of poverty. 

A woman at the lodge informed Sir Cyprian 
that there was no one at home. Lord Clanyarde 
had driven to Maidstone; Miss Clanyarde was in 
the village. She had gone to see the children at 
the National School... She would be home at two 
to lunch, no doubt, according to her usual habit. 
She was very fond of the school, and sometimes 
spent her morning in teaching the children. 

“ But they leave school at twelve, don’t they ?” 
demanded Sir Cyprian. 

“Yes, Sir; but I dare say Miss Constance has 
stopped to talk to Miss Evans, the school-mis- 
tress. She is a very genteel young person, and 
quite a favorite with our ladies.” 

Cyprian Davenant knew the little school-house 
and the road by which Constance Clanyarde must 
return from her mission. Nothing could be more 
pleasant to him than the idea of meeting her in 
her solitary walk. He turned away from the 
lodge-keeper, muttering something vague about 
calling again later, and walked at a rapid pace to 
the neighboring village, which tonsisted of two 
straggling rows of old-fashioned cottages fringing 
the skirts of a common. Close to the old ivy- 
covered church, with its massive square tower and 
grass-grown grave-yard, there was a modern Goth- 
ic building in which the village children struggled 
through the difficulties of an educational course, 
and from the open windows whereof their youth- 
ful voices rang loudly out upon the summer air 
every morning in a choral version of the multipli- 
cation table. 

Miss Clanyarde was standing in the little stone 
porch talking to the school-mistress when Sir Cyp- 
rian opened the low wooden gate. She looked 
up at the sound of his footstep with a sudden 
blush. 

“T did not know you were at Davenant, Sir 
Cyprian,” she said, with some little embarrass- 
ment, as they shook hands. 

“T have not been at Davenant, Miss Clanyarde. 
I only left town this morning. I have come down 
here to say good-by to Davenant and all old 
friends.” 

The blush faded and left the lovely face very 

ale. 

ne Is it true that you are going to Africa, Sir 
Cyprian? I heard from some friends in town 
that you were going to join Captain Harcourt’s 
expedition.” 

“It is quite true. I promised Harcourt some 
years ago that if he ever went again I would go 
with him.” 

“ And you are pleased to go, I suppose ?” 

“No, Miss Clanyarde, not pleased to go. But 
I think that sort of thing is about the best em- 
ployment for the energies of a waif and stray, 
such asI am. I have lived my life, you see, and 
have not a single card left to play in the game of 


civilized existence. There is some hope of ad- 
venture out yonder. Are you going home ?” 

“ Yes, I was just saying good-by to Miss Evans 
as you came in.” 

“Then I'll walk back to Marchbrook with you, 
if you'll allow me. I told the lodge-keeper I 
would return by-and-by in the hope of finding 
Lord Clanyarde.” 

“ You have been to Marchbrook already, then ?” 

“Yes, and they told me at the lodge that I 
should find you here.” 

After this there came rather.an awkward si- 
lence. They walked away from the school-house 
side by side, Sir Cyprian furtively watchful of his 
companion’s face, in which there were signs of a 
sorrow that seemed something deeper than the 
conventional regret which a fashionable beauty 
might express for the departure of a favorite 
waltzer. 

The silence was not broken until they had ar- 
rived at a point where two roads met, the turn- 
pike road to Marchbrook, and a shady lane—a 
cross-country road, above which the overarching 
branches of the elms made a roof of foliage at 
this bright midsummer season. There was a way 
of reaching Marchbrook by this lane—a tempting 
walk compared to the high-road. 

“Let us go back by the lane,” said Cyprian. 
“Tt is a little longer, but I am sure you are not 
ina hurry. You would have dawdled away half 
the morning talking to that young woman at the 
school, if I hadn’t come to fetch you; and it will 
be our last walk together, Constance. I may call 
you Constance, may I[ not, as I used when you 
were in the nursery? Iam entitled to a few dis- 
mal privileges, like a dying man, you know. Oh, 
Constance, what happy hours we have spent to- 
gether in these Kentish lanes! I shall see them 
in my dreams out yonder, and your face will shine 
down upon me from a background of green leaves 
and blue sky; and then I shall awake to find my- 
self camping out upon some stretch of barren 
sand, with jackals howling in the distance.” 

“What a dreadful picture!” said Constance, 
with a faint forced laugh. “ But if you are so 
reluctant to leave England, why do you persist in 
this African expedition %” 

“Tt is a point of honor with me to keep my 
promise ; and it is better for me to be away from 
England.” 

“You are the best judge of that question.” 

Sir Cyprian was slow to reply to this remark, 
He had come down ta Kent upon a sudden im- 
pulse, determined in no manner to betray his 
own folly, and bent only upon snatching the vain 
delight of a farewell interview with the girl he 
loved. But to be with her and not to tell her 
the truth was more difficult than he had imag. 
ined. He could see that. she was sorry for his 
departure. He believed that she loved him, but 
he knew enough of Viscount Clanyarde’s princi- 
ples and his daughter’s education to know there 
would be something worse than cruelty in asking 
this girl to share his broken fortunes. 

“Yes, Constance,” he went on, “it is better 
for me to be away. So long as I am here it is 
the old story of the insect and the flame. I can 
not keep out of temptation. I can not keep my- 
self from haunting the places where I am likely 
to meet the girl I love, fondly, foolishly, hope- 
lessly. Don’t look at me with those astonished 
eyes, my darling; you have known my secret ever 
so long. I meant to keep silence till the very 
end ; ‘but, you see, the words are spoken in spite 
of me. My love, I dare not ask you to be my 
wife. I dare only tell you that no other woman 
will fill that place. You are not angry with me, 
Constance, for having spoken ?” 

“ Angry with you—” she began, and then broke 
down utterly and burst into tears. 

He drew his arm round her with a tender pro- 
tecting gesture, and soothed her gently, as if she 
had been a child. : 

“My darling, I am not worth your tears. If 
I had been a better man, I might have redeemed 
Davenant by this time, and might have hoped to 
make you my wife. There would have been some 
hope for me, would there not, dear, if I could 
have offered you a home that your father could 
approve?” 

“T am not so mercenary as you think me,” an- 
swered Constance, drying her tears and disen- 
gaging herself from Sir Cyprian’s encircling arm. 
“T am not afraid of poverty. But I know that 
my father would never forgive—” 

“ And I know it too, my dearest girl, and you 
shall not be asked to break with your father for 
such a manasI. I never meant to speak of this, 
dear, but perhaps it is better that I should have 
spoken. You will soon forget me, Constance, 
and I shall hear of you making some brilliant 
marriage before I have been away very long. 
God grant the man may be worthy of you! God 
grant you may marry a good man!” 

“T am not very likely to marry,” replied Miss 
Clanyarde. 

“My dearest, it is not possible you can escape ; 
and Heaven forbid that my memory should come 
between you and a happy future! It is enough 
for one of us to carry the burden of a life-long 
regret.” 

There was much more talk between them be- 
fore they arrived at a little gate opening into the 
Marchbrook kitchen-garden, fond regretful talk 
of the days that were gone, in which they had 
been so much together down in Kent, with all 
the freedom permitted between friends and neigh- 
bors of long standing, the days before Constance 
had made her début in the great world. 

Sir Cyprian did not persevere in his talked-of 
visit to Lord Clanyarde. He had, in truth, very 
little desire to see that gentleman, who was one 
of the most pompous and self-opinionated of no- 
blemen. At the little garden gate he grasped 
Miss Clanyarde’s two hands in his own with one 
fond, fervent clasp. 

“ You know the old story,” he said: “‘ it must 
be for years, and it may be forever.” It is an 
eternal parting for me, darling, for I can never 
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hope to call you by that sweet name again. You 
have been very good to me in letting me speak 
so freely to-day, and it is a kind of consolation 
to have told you my sorrow. God bless you, and 
good-by ?” 

This was their parting. Sir Cyprian went back 
to Davenant, and spent a dreary hour in walking 
up and down the corridor and looking into the 
empty rooms. He remembered them tenanted 
with the loved and lost. How dreary they were 
now in their blank and unoccupied state, and 
how little likelihood there was that he should 
ever see them again! His dinner was served for 
him in a pretty breakfast-room, with a bay-win- 
dow overlooking a garden that had been his moth- 
er’s delight, and where the roses she had loved 
still blossomed in all their glory. The memory 
of the dead was with him as he ate his solitary 
meal, and he was glad when it was time for him 
to leave the great desolate house, in which every 
door closed with a dismal reverberation, as if it 
had been shutting upon a vault. 

He left Davenant immediately after dinner, 
and walked back to the little station, thinking 
mournfully enough of his day’s work and of the 
life that lay before him. Before noon next day 
he and his companions were on the first stage of 
their journey, speeding toward Marseilles. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Calendar. 


SEPTEMBER, 1876. 


Sunday,  10.—Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday,  17.—Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Thursday, 21.—St. Matthew. 

Sunday, %.—Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Thursday, %28.—St. Michael and All Angels. 


OCTOBER. 
Sunday, 1.—-Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 8.—Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 15.—Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Wednesday, 18.—St. Luke. 
Sunday,  %2.—Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Saturday, 28.—SS. Simon and Jude. 
Sunday,  %9.—Twentieth Sanday after Trinity. 


THe religious press devotes much attention 
to the remarkable appeal of Archbishop Pur- 
CELL to the people of the United States. The 
St. Louis and Memphis Presbyterian sees in it a 
device for the catching of votes. The Herald 
and Presbyter, of Cincinnati, takes the same view. 
It says: ‘* We do not know of any special reason 
for this ‘declaration of principles’ at this par- 
ticular juncture, unless it be that an important 
election is at hand..... The doctrine the arch- 
bishop sets forth will also strike many as new. 
The Teleyra ht, which has generally been held as 
expressing his views, and regurded as his organ, 
has heretofore opposed our public-school sys- 
tem in no stinted terms. It has used against 
the system the common arguments, and they 
need not now be stated..... It is with refreshing 
surprise that we read the venerable prelate as 
saying in the opening of his epistle, ‘ For years 
the attitude of the Catholic Church toward the 
public schools has been either knowingly or 
ignorantly misrepresented.’’’ The Jnuterior, of 
Chicago, thinks the archbishop’s letter “ some- 
thing of a curiosity.’’ It adds: “* The fact is, 
that ‘ bigoted and malignant ranting’ against the 
free schools has been more conspicuous in the 
archbishop’s own organ, the Catholic Telegraph, 
than any where else. His paper has been fero- 
cious, sometimes blasphemous, against our free- 
school system..... The change of tone is rather 
too sudden. It ought to have tapered off by de- 
grees.”’ 


The official statistics of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South for 1875, which have just 
appeared, show the number of traveling preach- 
ers to be 3271, an increase of 47; the total of 
members and preachers as 731,361, an increase 
over 1874 of 23,929. The collections for foreign 
and domestic missions were $120,128. 


The announcement will be received with re- 
gret of the intended resignation of Archbishop 
Trencu, of Dublin. An accident which befell 
him some time since has made it difficult for 
him to discharge the duties of his office. 


Among the questions likely to come before 
the National Conference of Unitarians, to be 
held in September, is that of missionary work 
in the Southern States. A very comprehensive 
plan df such work was outlined in 1864, but it 
has not been carried out very effectively. The 
Liberal Christian, in commenting on this failure, 
says that it may be claimed “ that Unitarians as 
a class are not interested in missionary work, do 
not believe in it, and can not reasonably be ex- 
pected to take part in it. This is precisely the 
condition of things of which we complain, and 
which, in our judgment, is gradually sapping 
the life of our body, and hurrying it to an early 
death and burial.”’ 


After an earnest debate of four days’ duration, 
the British Wesleyan Conference adopted the 
plan of lay representation reported by the com- 
mittee appointed one year ago. The resolution 
on which the final decision turned was offered 
by the Rev. W. Mor Ley PUNsHonN, and was as 
follows: ** That it is expedient that lay repre- 
sentation shall be admitted during the time when 
such matters shall be considered and decided as 
are hereinafter declared to be within the prov- 
ince of ministers and laymen sitting jointly.’ 
Dr. PunsHon and Mr. ARTHUR advocated the 
resolution, the latter obtaining permission to 
have his argument read by a friend; Dr. OsBoRN 
and Dr. Porg, of the late deputation to America, 
opposed it. The vote stood—for admitting lay 
delegates, 369; against, 49. 


Dr. D&LumcerR has entitled himself to the 
thanks of the Christian world by choosing as 
the theme of bis recent oration before the Acad- 
emy of Sciences at Munich, ‘‘ The Influence of 
the Jesuits on the Course of Theology in Ger- 
many.’’ Comparing Protestant and Catholic 
theol for the last two hundred years, he de- 
scri the former as “the first-born daughter 
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of the Reformation, and the genuine product of 
the German mind when the nation was itself 
theological.’’ German Catholic theology enter- 
ed upon a new course of development after the 
suppression of the Jesuits in 1773, but this prog- 
ress has been arrested by the events of 1870. 
the fatal year 1870,”’ says Dr. DOLLINGER, 
‘* those hands which have shattered every chance 
of an agreement between the Church and the 
Empire, which have necessitated the permanent 
state of war between them—even those hands 
have ruined theology within the Catholic con- 
fession. The old mortal enemy of the German 
people and of German science, Jesuitism, has 
conquered her.”’ 


The investigation of the subject of Chinese 
immigration is one of the objects contemplated 
in the tour of the Rev. Dr. Wrtutam Speer, late 
secretary of the Presbyterian Publication Board, 
through China and Japan. He has the capital 
advantage of having been a missionary among 
the Chinese both in China and on the Pacific 
coast. 


The annual meeting of the International Sun- 
day-school Lesson Committee is announced to 
take place in New York, September 6. It is 
contemplated in the plan of this committee that 
the course of Scripture lessons shall extend 
through seven years. This term will expire in 
1879. The committee will this year decide upon 
the lessons for 1878. 


The commissions appointed by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South to remove, if possible, the obsta- 
cles to the restoration of fraternity have brought 
their labors to a successful conclusion. Their 
meeting was held at Cape May, New Jersey, be- 
ginning August_16 and ending August 23. The 
difficulties wefe of two kinds—thote growin 
out of upon the origin o 
the Southern Methodist Church, and those grow- 
ing out of the possession by either Church of 
places of worship belonging to the other. The 
Southern Methodists have always resented the 
charge that they were seceders from the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. They have claimed 
that the consent of the General Conference of 
1844 to a plan of separation made their organi- 
zation perfectly regular. In relation to this 

int the Commissioners agreed upon the fol- 
owing statement: ‘‘ Each of the [two] Churches 
is a a branch of Episcopal Methodism 
in the United States, having a common origin 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, organized 
in 1784; and since the organization of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, in 1845, by the 
voluntary exercige of the rights of the Southern 
Annual Conferences, ministers, and members to 
adhere to that communion, it bas been an evan- 
gelical Church, reared on Scriptural foundations, 
and her ministers and members, with those of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, have consti- 
tuted one Methodist family in distinct ecclesias- 
tical connections.”’ 

Shortly before and during the late war nu- 
merous congregations in Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Tennessee, and other Southern 
States changed their ecclesiastical relations, 
some going over from the Northern to the 
Southern Methodist Church, and others from 
the Southern to the Northern. They could not, 
of course, carry with them the title to the 
houses of worship which they continued to oc- 
cupy. The Commissioners recommend a con- 
tinuance of occupancy as it is at present, ex- 
cept in cases where a clear majority of the mem- 
bers of.a congregation have been dispossessed 
of their church edifice. Cases to which this 
rule can not be satisfactorily applied they ad- 
vise to be settled by arbitration. Weak churches 
are recommended to unite, becoming Northern 
or Southern Methodist according to the circum- 
stances of theirsituation. Although these terms 
of agreement are not drawn with a view to the 
union of the two bodies, they will undoubtedly 
strengthen fraternal affection. Their bearing 
upon the restoration of concord between the 
North and the South it is unnecessary to point 
out. 


The raising of the representative of France to 
the Kingdom of Italy from the rank of a chargé 
d@ affaires to that of an embassador is an event 
of much significance. After the humiliating dis- 
asters of 1870, France showed a strong disposi- 
tion toward a closer union with the papacy. 
Pilgrimages were made to sacred shrines; an 
expiatory national church was begun on the 
heights of Montmartre; the two prayers, “‘ Save 
France and the Pope,”’ were linked together. 
During the last two years the Catholic ardor of 
the French people has visibly cooled. Simul- 
taneously with the raising of the rank of the 
French representative at the Italian court, Gen- 
eral CIALDINI, who defeated the papal army in 
1860, has been made embassador to France. 


The Spanish race and their descendants in 
America slowly but with unmistakable advances 
assert their independence of the Church. In 
the recent treaty between Guatemala and San 
Salvador it is stipulated that the latter shall ex- 

l the Jesuits. At present the Jesuits control 

cuador, but they are the objects of a growing 
distrust throughout Spanish America. 

The comments of the Roman Catholic papers of 
the country upon the votes in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate on the school amend- 
ment are very bitter, and contrast very strunge- 
ly with Archbishop PURCELL’s assertion that the 
‘*Church” wishes only the privilege of estab- 
lishing its schools in peace. On August 10 the 
archbishop’s address to the people of the United 
States appeared in the Catholic aph ; on the 
17th the same paper thus expressed itself: ‘‘ The 
public schools, says the Republican majority of 
the Senate, shall be non-sectarian, provided they 
are allowed to remain /rotestant, for this en- 
forced Bible-reading makes them nothing less 
than Protestant institutions. It is the old story 
of Protestant fraud and hypocrisy. While a 
share of the school fund is refused to Catholics 
for the training of their own children, Protest- 
antism, in the same breath in which it insists 
upon this refusal of equity, plans the theft of 
their money to convert the schools into purs- 
eries of the Protestant sects.....The base pro- 
posal of such an act would fully tify the 
sarcasm of the cynical Cantrus: ‘The Great 
Republic numbers forty millions of people, most- 
ly Pools.” 
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ARCHBISHOP PURCELL’S 
DEMOCRATIC PASTORAL. 


ArcusisHor has published a pastoral 
letter, in which he asserts that “the Catholic 
Church has been falsely and foully accused of 
designing the destruction of the common-school 
system.” He is anxious to convey the impres- 
sion that the Roman Catholic prelates and clergy 
have never been, and are not now, the enemies 
of free and unsectarian education. It would be 
difficult to produce a plainer misstatement of 
well-known facts. This extraordinary pastoral 
is the result of that clouded and irrational con- 
dition of the intellect in which most papal prel- 
ates live in a free country, of minds that remem- 
ber only what they choose, and forget easily what 
they have done to stay the progress of knowledge 
and freedom. Does not Bishop PurceL, remem- 
ber that he himself for ten years and more has 
been agitating in Cincinnati for the total change 
of the form of its system of public instruction ? 
No man has labored more actively than he for 
the destruction of the American plan of educa- 
tion and the introduction of the European. At 


‘the command of his European masters he de- 


manded the removal of the Bible from the 
schools. It was granted. Next he insisted that 
the Cincinnati School Board should introduce the 
European method of dividing the school fund or 
of supporting sectarian schools. He wrote in a 
mandatory letter, September, 1869, to the Cincin- 
nati Commissioners, who were anxious to form 
some compromise with the Roman Catholic 
Church : . 

“The entire government of public schools in which 
Catholic yonth is educated can not be given over to * 
the civil power. We, as Catholics, can not approve of 
that system of education of youth which is apart from 
instraction in the Catholic Church. If the School 

ard can offer any thing in ee these 
principles, as has been done in England, France, Can- 
ada, Prussia, and other countries, where the rights of 
conscience in the matter of education have been full 

ized, I am prepared to give it respectful consid- 
eration. Signed,) 
“ Joun B. Archbishop of Cincinnati. 

“ Cincinnati, September 18, 1869.”’ 

This is plainly what the Roman Catholic prel- 
ates meant in 1869, and the way in which they 
showed their hostility to American education. 
Bishop Purcett demands the introduction of 
that European and foreign system which has left 
France, England, and all Roman Catholic Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain in a condition of extraor- 
dinary ignorance. © He will be satisfied with noth- 
ing less. He speaks for all “Catholics” when he 
makes his final proposition, and from 1869 it is 
safe to say that no one has been more active in 
laboring for the ruin of the common schools than 
he; that his official journal, the Catholic Tele- 
graph, of Cimcinnati, has never ceased its attacks 
upon American education, American civilization, 
and every thing that savored of republicanism ; 
that Cincinnati has become the centre of a Jesu- 
itical and ultramontane party, which has boasted 
that it controlled the whole Catholic vote, and 
that the whole Catholic vote shall be given to 
Democratic candidates alone. It was only in the 


summer of 1875 that Bishop Purce.r presided 


at an immense assemblage of German Catholics 
in Cincinnati. Bishop M‘Quar delivered the ad- 
dress amidst loud applause. He declared all 
American education “ godless,” “ pagan,”’ unpop- 
ular, doomed to a swift extinction. The meeting 
or the society pledged itself to send none of its 
children to the public schools. And yet Bishop 
Pource.t has forgotten all this, and denies that 
“Catholic prelates are hostile to the public 
schools of this country.” 

Possibly he has also forgotten that Cincinnati 
has become, under his episcopal care, a centre 
of the most violent form of ultramontane politics. 
The Catholic Telegraph, to which he sends his 
“pastoral,” is the symbol of pretentious Jesuit- 
ism. Last summer, encouraged by the apparent 
strength of the Church” and the Democracy in 
Ohio, it presumed to command all Catholics to 
vote against Governor Hares and Republicanism ; 
it threatened the Democratic legislators that if 
they did not obey the orders of the priests, it 
would brand them with an ineffaceable mark that 
every Catholic should know. When they yielded 
in alarm, it declared that “the solid, unbroken 
Catholic vote” should be given to the obedient 
Democracy in the fall. Ultramontanism reigned 
in Ohio under Bishop Purcett. Had the Demo- 
crats succeeded at the falY election, it is quite pos- 
sible that our Catholic prelate might have aimed 
some dangerous blow at tho3e common schools he 
is now not unwilling to tolerate. It is certain 
that the Catholic Telegraph would not have hes- 
itated to demand from the trembling Democracy 
the division of the school fund. But the people 
of Ohio arose to repel the assumptions of the 
priests. Governor Hayes was elected by the vig- 
orous action of the patriots of Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, and the Western Reserve. The “ Cath- 
olic prelates” were driven from political power. 
And in 1876, so salutary was the lesson, Bishop 
Purcei. publishes his pastoral, in which he de- . 
nies that he has ever desired to destroy the Amer- 
ican common schools. He thinks, however, that 
some “ fanatics” will still assert “‘the imaginary 
opposition of the Catholic clergy to the public 
schools of this country.” He has evidently pre- 
pared a campaign document that will prove, he 
trusts, more serviceable to the Democracy than 
were last year’s bitter denunciations of the Ro- 
man Catholic who ventured to vote according to 
his conscience. But it is plainly not safe to trust 
a Catholic prelate whose memory is so imperfect, 
and who may next year forget wholly that he ever 
consented to waive his life-long hostility to Amer- 
ican education. Bishop Purce.t and his Catho- 
lic Telegraph will assume the garb of modesty and 
decorum in vain. Every one remembers what 
they have been doing to enforce a reign of ultra- 
montanism and of a corrupt Democracy in Ohio. 

Bishop Purcezt has been no more accurate in 
his account of the political conduct of the other 


Roman Catholic prelates than of his own. Bish- 
ops Ryan, St. Pavats, Borcess, 
the prelates of St. Louis, Savannah, New Orleans, 
and of the Pacific shore, will naturally smile to 
hear their opposition to the common schools call- 
ed “imaginary,” to find that they have never de- 
sired or attempted their destruction. Said Bish- 
op Gitmovr, in his Lenten charge, 1873: “‘We 
solemnly charge and most positively require ev- 
ery Catholic in the diocese to support, and send 
their children to, a Catholic school.” “ Were 
Catholics alive and united,” he continues, “ were 
they to demand, from every man who asks for 
their vote, a pledge that he would vote for our 
just share of the school fund, legislators would 
learn to respect the Catholic vote, and give us 
our just rights.” This, Bishop Purce.y must al- 
low, is no “imaginary hostility” against American 
schools; it is a plain effort to destroy them. In 
April, 1872, Bishop Hennessy, of Dubuque, ex- 
claimed in his address at the ordination of Bish- 
op P. J. Ryan as coadjutor of the Archbishop of 
St. Louis: “Oh, had the authority of the Church 
of God remained, would we see in Europe every 
throne in danger? Would they have invaded the 
dominion of the parental authority, and compelled 
a free people in a free country to build up colleges 
and institutions that give us nothing but infidels ?” 
Mavnrice Sr. Pawats, Bishop of Vincennes, Febru- 
ary, 1872, instructs the pastors of his churches 
to refuse absolution to parents who, having a 
choice of schools, prefer to send them to the pub- 
lic. ‘“ We object to public schools,” he says, “on 
account of the infidel source from whence they 
originated.” ‘Godless, immoral, seminaries of 
sin,” are the epithets which Bishop Ryray, of 
Buffalo, is reported to have applied liberally to 
the common schools. No one has more strenu- 
ously urged their abolition than this bishop. It 
would be easy, in fact, to show that almost every 
Roman prelate in the country has declared openly 
his hostility to American education. The bishops 
of Louisiana, Georgia, Oregon, California, have 
demanded its destruction, have agitated for the 
establishment of sectarian schools. In the city 
of New York, under the guiding hand of Bishop 
M‘CLosxey, the Democratic leaders were forced 
or bribed to found a complete system of sectarian 
schools at the cost of the city. When the Ring 
fell, a part of the endowment was withdrawn. 
But the wound still remains unhealed in the com- 
mon-school system of the city. Bishop M‘Quan, 
of Rochester, is the papal champion in the war 
upon American education. Bishop Purce.t has 
heard his bitter scoffs at American teachers and 
scholars, his gross charges against their moral 
purity, his insinuations, more shocking than was 
once his less repulsive candor. Bishop M‘Quaip 
asserts that he will never rest until the common- 
school system is destroyed. He demands the 
division of the school fund. “ We propose, with 
God’s help,” he says (lecture, November, 1871), 
“to continue this discussion, this agitation.” 
“ All other questions,” he adds, “ pale before it.” 
And five years later, in 1876, the busy priest is 
still calling for the overthrow of our whole vast 
system of public instruction. 

So grossly has Bishop Purce.t misstated the 
real position of the bishops and clergy of the 
“ Catholic” Church. They are not only united in 
their hostility to “the public schools of the coun- 
try,” but have already used all their political in- 
fluence to destroy them. Had they the power, 
they would sweep them from the land. “ We 
want no schools,” they exclaim, “ but those con- 
trolled by priest or nun.” And nearly the whole 
Catholic clergy and the whole Catholic press unite 
with their bishops in a common war upon Amer- 
ican education. In the city of New York every 
papal pulpit has heard the bitter clamor of the 
foreign priesthood against our public schools, 
sometimes tempered with ingenious sophistry, and 
sometimes falling to the lowest ribaldry. The 
pulpits of Savannah, St. Louis, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and Portland renew the discussion. In Ore- 
gon the free schools have nearly fallen; in New 
Mexico a Jesuit instructs the Legislature to de- 
stroy them; in Arizona a Chief Justice employs 
the weight of his official station to lend strength 
to his argument against American schools ; in ev- 
ery ultramontane city they are corrupted and se- 
cretly impaired. Every papal newspaper and pe- 
riodical repeats the clamor against the public 
schools. It would be in vain to attempt to num- 
ber the enemies of popular education among 
them ; it would be impossible to find a single 
“Catholic” journal that does not speak of unsec- 
tarian teaching with hatred or disdain. 

Had Bishop Purce.y expressed his regret for 
the injuries and wrongs the papal ¢lergy and 
bishops have so often inflicted upon the American 
system of education, for the gross slanders they 
have heaped upon it, for the children they have 
driven away from its beneficent influence, for the 
great mass of ignorance and decay they have fos- 
tered in our great cities, for the thieves and 
countless criminals they have created by their 
persistent. opposition to American schools, for 
their want of discretion and humanity, he might 
have made some reparation for the obstacles his 
Church has ever thrown in the path of knowl- 
edge. But he repents of nothing; he withdraws 
nothing. He will have none but “ Catholic” 
schools. He tolerates American education, but 
he is resolved to have his own. Nor can he do 
otherwise. A power before which Roman Cath- 
olic bishops tremble and obey prevents him from 
becoming in heart an American., A power that 
rules supreme in his Church has’ set the seal of 
its bitter condemnation upon unsectarian educa- 
tion. Jesuitism and an infallible Pope have de- 
clared an inexpiable war upon all secular and 
liberal teaching. The Pope and the Jesuits 
to check the spread of knowledge. 
In France, where the question of education is 
now the ruling one, where the powers of light 
and the powers of darkness are divided into 
two hostile camps of monarchists and repub- 


| licans, where the deadly struggle between men- | 
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tal progress and mental decay is at its height, 
the Pope and the Jesuits, the Catholic prelates 
and priests, alone forbid the creation of a sys- 
tem of common schools and a general education 
of the people. In Spain they have destroyed the 
Protestant schools and the first steps in a nation- 
al progress. In Italy, Germany, England, and 
Ireland the papal prelates are the chief obsta- 
cles in the way of popular education. On the 
American continent, from Canada to the verge of 
Patagonia, the “Catholic clergy” have shown a 
fierce resolution to check the spread of knowl- 
edge. They have brought war and bloodshed 
into every South American republic; they have 
disturbed the political repose of Canada; and in 
our own republic, where Archbishop Purce.i 
would so deftly hide their real conduct from the 
observation of the people, the “ Catholic prelates,” 
at the command of their European masters, have 
proved their undying hatred for freedom, educa- 
tion, knowledge. In the Northern States they 
control one-half, at least, of the Democratic vote ; 
they are in close sympathy with the ruling assas- 
sins of the South; and if their acute and subtle 
Democratic leaders can elect Henpricxs and T11- 
DEuN, or fix a firmer hold upon the great State of 
New York, neither pity nor gratitude, nor even 
their own personal interest, will prevent the 
“Catholic prelates” from proving their hostility 
to American education. If beaten at the next elec- 
tion, they will receive a just rebuke, and the peo- 
ple will show that they mean in future to permit 
no foreign priests to meddle with the political 
affairs of the American continent. 
EvGene LAWRENCE. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE first circular of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, of Baltimore, has been published, giving 
an account of the arrangement for the definite 
initiation of this most important educational 
enterprise. Our readers are probably aware that 
this was founded by the munificence of a citizen 
of Baltimore, who bequeathed most of his estate 
for the establishment of a university and hospi- 
tal, the share of each amounting to $3,000,000, 
and the co-operation of the two, especially in 
the promotion of medical education, being de- 
sired. The gifts are free from ecclesiastical and 
political control, and the foundation is without 
conditions, except that the capital can not be 
used for buildings. 

Mr. Horxarns died in Baltimore December 24, 
1873, at the age of seventy-nine. He left his 
property in charge of twelve trustees, embracin 
some of the most eminent of the citizens of Bal- 
timore. 

The first step in the organization of the uni- 
versity consisted in the selection of Professor 
DanieL C. GiLmaNn, formerly of Yale College, 
and more recently president of the University 
of California, as president of the university. He 
entered upon his duties May 1, 1875, and spent a 
portion of the following summer in visiting the 
principal educational institutions of this coun- 
try and Europe. 

It is now proposed that the first, year of in- 
struction shall commence on the 3d of October, 
and be an experimental one, the plans being sub- 
ject to revision as experience may dictate. 

The permanent buildings of the university will 
be established at Clifton, near Baltimore, but 
temporary rooms are provided at present in 
Howard Street. The mistake of s0 many Amer- 
ican institutions in se an excessive propor- 
tion of their funds in buildings will be avoided 
in the present instance. 

The charges for tuition will be eighty dollars 
a year, with special fees for particular courses, 
lectures, etc., the charges being thus merely 
nominal. Four classes of the academic staff are 
proposed, the first consisting of the president 
and professors, who give their whole time to the 
university; second, lecturers, many of whom 
are professors in other colleges, and who will 
give special courses; third, the associates, who 
are younger men, some being independent teach- 
ers and some assistants; fourth, fellows, who 
are college graduates still pursuing advanced 
studies. 

The associates and the fellows are selected 
with reference to their ability to do original 
work under the direction of the university, and 
receive a certain stated compensation, with the 
understanding that they render a given amount 
of assistance during the year to the university. 

Six professors so far have been appointed, 
among them two from England, Professor H. 
N. MartTIn, biologist, and Professor Sy_vgesTer, 
— both being men of wide reputa- 
tion. 

Among the lecturers may be mentioned Dr. 
Professor and Professor 
Newooms, of Washington, Professor Mater, 
General Francis A. WaLKER, Professor WILL- 
14M D. WHITNEY, and others. 


For some years past the British Parliament 
has made a grant to the Royal Society for de- 
fraying the expenses of scientific investigation 
considered by a committee’ of the society to be 
worthy of such aid, and this has been expended 
in assisting investigators to provide themselves 
with apparatus and assistance, but never in per- 
sonal payment to the investigators themselves. 

The British government has now proposed 
that an additional sum of four heoeeend ounds 
sterling be granted, —s five thousand in all 
to be expended under the direction of the Roy 
Society and other bodies associated with it, and 
to continue for five years, after which time the 
results of the experiment can be considered, and 
a decision arrived at as to the continuation of 
this mode of assistance. The new grant can be 
expended in payment of 0 salary, by which de- 
means of support, can be ena to prosecute 
their inquiries. 


‘An important addition has been made to the 
valuable documents by the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Health, in the form of a 
special report on the pollutions of certain rivers 
in the State, such as the Blackstone, Charles, 
Chickopee, and others, with general observations 
on water ee and sewerage, as prepared by 
Mr. James P. Ktnkwoop. There is aleo an ap- 

ndix, containing certain analyses by Professor 

ICcHOLS; ‘‘ The Drainage and Sewerage of the 


State from a Sanitary Point of View,’’ by Dr. 
Winsor; and ‘‘The Disposal of Sewage,”’ by 
Dr. Fotsom. The report closes with a series of 
summaries and recommendations. 

From this report we learn that the most wide- 
spread evil in Massachusetts, as brought out by 

e investigations of the board, is the dampness 
of soil arising from incomplete drainage, or the 
lack of removal of the water. 

The general question of the disposition of 
sewage is one that has occupied the attention 
of the board. A well-ordered water supply, 
water-closets, and suitable drainage in connec- 
tion with a system of sewers is, of course, the 
best. The substitutes for water-closets are, 
first, frequent disinfection with dry earth, and 
prompt and complete removal ofall excrement; 
second, the disposition of slop-water in such a 
way that it can not putrefy and contaminate the 
air in the neighborhood of dwellings. This is 
well attained by a system of irrigation devised 
by Mr. Rogers Frie.p, of London; but where 
this can not be adapted, it is said that the safest 
way is to dispose of slop-water on the surface 
of the ground not near dwellings, where the or- 
= matters in suspension or solution will be 

ken up by vegetation. All tanks, reservoirs, 
cess-pools, etc., may be ee looked upon as 
likely to cause serious trouble under the im- 
mense majority of circumstances. 


The interest which attaches to the Australian 
fish known as the Ceratodus (C. forsteri) is well 
known to naturalists. M. CasTeLnav, in GEeR- 
vais’s Journal of Zoology, calls attention to sev- 
eral other Australian species of equal interest. 
These are the Neoceratodus blanchardi and the 
0 lossum leichardti. 

The Ceratodus forsteri attains a length of six 
feet, and its flesh is said to be excellent and rath- 
er red, on which account it is called the Burnett 
salmon. 

It is quite restricted in its habitat, having only 
been met with in the Burnett and the Conda- 
mine rivers. The Osteoglossum leichardti reaches 
a weight of twenty-five pounds. The fish is very 
handsome, and is taken with the hook. The 
Neoceratodus blanchardi is something like the 
Ceratodus, but differs in the structure of the 
teeth. It is found in the river Fitzroy, and at- 
tains a weight of from forty to ninety pounds. 

The rivers in which this fish is found become 
almost dry at certain seasons of the year, and 
it is still a problem what becomes of them, al- 
though it is suggested by some that they bury 
in the mud, onl remain there until the return 
of water. 


The Danish government has made an appro- 
priation for further explorations in Greenland, 
and Mr. STEENSTRUP has sailed for that country 
with the intention of exploring the district of 
Julianshaab, and the interior eastward from that 

int. 

Or. STEENSTRUP is a nephew of the eminent 
zoologist of that name, chief of the Government 
Zoological Museum, and has already visited some 
of the northern portions of Greenland. 

Dr. Rink, so long known in connection with 
matters in South Greenland, is about preparing 
a work on the Danish arctic regions, to be pub- 
lished in the English’language. 

Professor JONSTRUP has gone to Iceland for 
the purpose of exploring the neighborhood of 
Myvatn and the new volcanoes. 


Considerable attention has lately been paid to 
the subject of the therapeutical value of plants 
of the genus Silphium, to which the well-known 
“‘compass weed’’ of the Western prairies be- 
longs. It is used more particularly in cases of 
phthisis, and, according to Dr. LavaL, produces 
the following results: first, the re-appearance of 
appetite if this has disappeared; second, the re- 
lief of the difficulty in breathing, and an easier 
respiration; third, a much less painful cough, 
the phlegm being more natural, and indicating 
less the phenomenon of tuberculosis. All these 
effects—increase of appetite, augmentation and 
modification of the bronchial secretions, and 
more easy respiration—show that important 
functional activity is produced by the use of 
the medicine. 

According to other authors, however, caution 
is to be exercised in its administration, as in 
certain — it may do more harm than good. 
Further and more extended experiments will be 
required in order to determine precisely how to 
apply this remedy, and, indeed, whether it has 
the virtues attributed to it by its sanguine advo- 
cates. It is to be remarked that the ancients at- 
tached great therapeutic virtue to the use of sil- 
phium, considering it as a true panacea. 


At a recent meeting of the Society of Acclima- 
tation of Paris, a medal of the first class was 
awarded to Lieutenant Marior for having es- 
tablighed at the island of Arutna, one of the 
Paumbtou islands of the Oceanic group, artificial 
inclosures for the cultivation of pearl-oysters, 
the result of the experiments so far made prom- 
ising that the enterprise would be successful. 


The second number of the Bulletin of the 
Nuttall Ornithological Club of Cambridge is 
not inferior in value to its predecessor, and 
maintains the promise of being an important 
addition to the literature of ornithology. It 
embraces a paper on the Buteo vudgaris, 7 7 

s, by 


Ripeway, notices of the birds of Illino 


ibution to our knowledge of the breeding 
abits of CLARK’s crow, by Captain CHARLES 
Benprre, of the United States army. 


\ r. NELSON, and an extremely important con- 
r 


The annual report of the Chief Signal Officer 
for the year ending November 1, 18/5, has = 
made its ap nce from the government print- 
ing-office in the form of a document of about 475 
pages of text, and containing seventy-six plates, 
showing the peculiarities of the meteorological 
conditions in different parts of the country for 
the different months, and giving many general 
conclusions of much interest. 


We have already referred to the Norwegian 
Atlantic expedition, which left Bergen on the 
lst of June for the Sognefiord. Here the first 
week was spent in preparatory work, the tem- 
perature of the bottom being found precisely the 
my os in former years, in fathoms, namely, 
43. 


The second week was spent at Huso, a small 
island at the meuth of the Sognefiord, where 
magnctical base observations were made. On 


i 
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the 20th of June the expedition proceeded to 
the deep channel extending from the Skagerrack 
up to Cape Stadt. A flat bottom was first found 
at a depth of about 200 fathoms, with an Atlantic 
fauna. Afterward the temperature began to fall, 
while the depth remained unchanged. 

Still further on, with the increase of depth, the 
temperature diminished, until finally, at 300 fath- 
oms, the CaASELLA-MILLER thermometer indica- 
ted 32°, and at 400 fathoms 30°. The fauna was 
arctic and glacial. Some interesting new species 
of marine animals were obtained. On the 23d of 
June the expedition went into Christiansand, 
expecting to leave in a few days for the Faroe 
Islands. 


The third International Congress of Oriental- 
ists will convene in St. Petersburg from the lst 
to the 10th of September. Four of the meetings 
will be devoted to the ethnology and philology 
of Russian provinces, and the next three meet- 
ings will treat of Turkestan, India, ete. The 
concluding meetings will be occupied with Ori- 
ental archeology and numismatics in general. 


A few years ago the only species of humming- 
bird known with certainty to occur within the 
limits of the United States were the ruby-crown- 
ed, of Eastern North America, and the rufois or 
Nootkan hummer, of the Pacific coast. Since 
then quite a number of additions have been made 
by Mr. Xantus, Captain Fertngr, Dr. HEER- 
MAN, Mr. HENSHAW, and others, a number of 
these being species occurring in Mexico, and 
detected across the United States border. The 
most recent addition of the kind is in the dis- 
covery by Dr. MERRILL, of the United States 
army, in Texas, of Pyrrhophena riefferi, taken 
not far from Brownsville. 

There are about thirty species of humming- 
birds known to occur on the table-lands of Mex- 
ico, nearly all of which will be found to belong 
to the fauna of the United States. 


The final results, in compact form, of the in- 
vestigations of the second Austro-Hungarian 

olar expedition have recently been published 
n PETERMANN’S Mittheilungen, with a map and 
description of Franz-Joseph Land, on the coast 
of East Greenland. This land is something like 
Spitzbergen in extent, and embraces several 

roups of islands, of which Wilczek Land is the 
argest eastern and Zichy Land the western. Aus- 
tria Sound divides these masses at Prince Ru- 
dolf Land, where it throws off the northeasterly 
arm, which has been called Rawlinson Sound. 
Ae in Northeast Greenland, Nova Zeinbla, and 
Northern Siberia, thio Peanz lose Land gives 
indications of a slow process of ris ng from the 
sea, well marked drift terraces surrounding the 
shores. Vegetation proves to be very scanty, 
much inferior to that in Greenland and Spitz- 
bergen. There is no trace of a former occupa- 
tion by man; the southern portion is also with- 
out animal life. In the northwest, however, the 
snow was crossed by many tracks of foxes, seals 
abound on the shores, and the cliffs were cover- 
ed by thousands of sea-birds. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tae proprietor of a forge, not remarkable for his 
correctness of language, but who by honest industry 
had realized a comfortable independence, being called 
on at a social meeting for a toast, gave, “‘ Success to 
forgery!” 


A country apothecary, not a little distinguished for 
his impudence, in the hope of disconcerting a young 
clergyman whom he knew to be a man of singular 
modesty, asked him, in the presence of a large com- 
pany at a public assembly, ““Why did the patriarchs 
of old live to such an old age 2?” To which the clergy- 
man replied, ‘‘I suppose the ancient patriarchs took 
no physic.” 


A lecturer was dilating upon the powers of the mag- 
net, defying any one to show or name any thing sur- 
passing its powers. A hearer demurred, and instanced 
a lady, who, when young, used to attract him thirteen 
miles every Sunday. 


“Much remains unsung,” as the tomcat remarked to 
the brickbat when it abruptly cut short his serenade, 


The following was copied literally from an old tomb- 
stone in Scotland: 
** Here lies the body of Alexander M‘Pherson, 
Who was a very ar era person, 
Who was two yards high in his stocking feet, 
And kept his accoutrements clean and neat. 
He was slew 
At the battle of Waterloo, 
Plump through 
The gullet; it went in at his throat, 
And came out at the back of his coat.” 


A little boy, six years old, and a little girl, eight, were 
looking at the clouds one beautiful summer evening, 
watching their fantastic shapes, when the boy exclaim- 
ed, “Oh, ey be see a dog in the sky!” “ Well, 
Willie,” replied the sister, “‘it must be a sky terrier.” 


A fat French lady despairingly says, ‘“‘I am so fat 
that I pray for a disappointment to make me thin. 
No sooner does the disappointment come than the 
mere expectation of growing thinner gives me such 
joy that I become fatter than ever.” 


“If all the world were blind, what a melancholy 
sight it would be !” said an Irish clergyman. 


A man in Buffalo pulled off his coat and jumped in 
the canal to save a woman from drowning, when & 
pickpocket stole his pocket-hbook from the coat, and 
the woman ewore at him for pulling her hair in his ef- 
forts to eave her life. There isn’t much inducement 
in Buffalo for a man to act as a retriever. 


A theological student, supposed to be deficient in 
jadgment, was asked by a ~~ in the course of 
class examination, “‘ Pray, Mr. E——, how would you 
discover a fool?” “ By the questions he would ask,” 
was the rather stunning reply. 


An Irish student was once asked what was meant 
by humous works. ‘“‘ They are such works,” says 
dy, ‘‘as a man writes after he is dead.” 


As set-offs to his own exalted view of his profession, 
Thackeray used to tell some good stories of the fre- 
quent absence of its proper recognition both in and 
out of society. ‘*‘ Who is that lively fellow?” asked a 
gentleman of his neighbor, at a public dinner in the 
north, when Thackeray left the room. “Oh, that is 
Thackeray, the author.” “ Indeed,” nded the oth- 
er; “I thought he was a gentleman.” Thackeray's first 
introduction to scholastic Oxford is a better story, and 

rhaps better known. It will bear repetition. fore 

e could deliver his lecture on the Georges at Oxford 
it was necessary to obtain the license of the collegiate 
authorities. e Duke of Wellington was Chancellor, 


and knew the author of Vanity Fair, but he had a 
Jearned deputy whose knowledge of Greek was posel- 


bly profound, but whose acquaintance with English 
classics was only limited. “ Pray what can I to 
serve you 7?” asked the bland acholar. “My name is 
Thackeray.” “So I see by this card.” “I seek per- 
mission to lecture within the precincta.” “ Ab, you are 
alecturer! What subjectsdo you undertake—religious 
or political?” Neither; lam aliterary man.” “ Have 
7 written any thing?” ‘“‘ Yes; I am the author of 

anity Fair,” said Thackeray, conscious, no doubt, of 
having done something worthy of remembrance. “I 
presume a Dissenter,” said the Oxford man, quite un- 
subdued. “‘Has Vanity Fair any thing to do with 
John Bunyan’s work?” “Not exactly,” said Thacke- 
ray. ‘*I have also written Pendennis.” “ Never heard 
of these books,” said the learned man; “ but no doubt 
they are proper works.” “I have also contributed to 
Punch,” continued the lecturer. “ ve 
h of Punch,” said the scholar. “It is, I fear, a rib- 
ald publication of some kind.” 


CARITA. 


By MRS. OLIPHANT, 


Avtuor or “ Tut Curontoies or Cartinerorp,” “ Lx- 
noognt,” “Squire Arpen,” “Tus 
Curate,” “ Ompra,” ETO., ETO. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE HOUSE NEXT DOOR. 


Mrs. Merepirn’s drawing-room was not like 
the twin room next door. It was more ornate, 
though not nearly so beautiful. The three win- 
dows were draped in long misty white curtains, 
which veiled the light even at its brightest and 
made a curious artificial semblance of mystery 
and retirement on this autumn afternoon, when 
the red sunshine glowed outside. Long looking- 
glasses here and there reflected these veiled lights. 
There was a good deal of gilding, and florid fur- 
niture, which insisted on being looked at. Cara 
sat down on an ottoman close to the further win- 
dow when Mrs. Meredith went to take off her 
bonnet. She wanted to see tHe people arrive, 
and was a little curious about them. There were, 
for a country-house, a good many visitors at the 
Hill; but they came irregularly, and sometimes it 
would happen that for days together not a soul 
would appear. But Mrs. Meredith had no more 
doubt of the arrival of her friends than if they 
had all been invited guests. Cara was still seat- 
ed alone, looking out, her pretty profile relieved 
against the white curtain like a delicate little 
cameo, when the first visitor arrived, who was a 
lady, and showed eome annoyance to find the room 
already occupied. “I thought I must be the first,” 
she said, giving the familiar salutation of a kiss 
to Mrs. Meredith as she entered. “ Never mind, 
it is only Cara Beresford,” said that lady, and led 
her friend by the hand to where two chairs were 
placed at the corner of the fire. Here they sat 
and talked in low tones with great animation, 
the “he saids” and “she saids’’ being almost all 
that reached Cara’s ear, who, as a little excited 
with the expectation of “company,” did not like 
this odd version of it. By-and-by, however, the 
lady came across to her and began to talk, and 
Cara saw that some one else had arrived. The 
room filled gradually after this, two or three peo- 
ple coming and going, each of them in their turn re- 
ceiving a few minutes’ particular audience. Noth- 
ing could be more evident than that it was to 
see the lady of the house that these people came. 
There was no tea, which surprised the girl, and 
though the visitors generally knew each other, 
there was not much general conversation. Every 
new-comer directed his or her glance to Mrs. 
Meredith’s corner, and if her previous interlocu- 
tor was not disposed of, relapsed into a corner, 
and talked a little to the next person, whoever 
that might be. In this way Cara received vari- 
ous points of enlightenment as to this new socie- 
ty. Most of them had just returned to town. 
They talked of Switzerland, they talked of Scot- 
land; of meeting So-and-so here and there; of 
this one who was going to be married, and that 
one who was supposed to be dying; but all this 
talk was subsidiary to the grand object of the 
visit, which was the personal interview. Cara, 
though she was too young to relish her own spec- 
tator position, could not help being interested by 
the way in which her friend received her guests. 
She had a different aspect foreach. The present 
one, as Cara looked up, after an interval, was a 
man, with whom Mrs. Meredith was standing in 
front of the furthest window. She was looking 
up in his face, with her eyes full of interest, not 
saying much; listening with her whole mind and 
power, every fold in her dress, every line of her 
hair and features, falling in with the sentiment of 
attention. Instead of talking, she assented with 
little nods of her head and soft acquiescent or re- 
monstrative movements of her delicate hands, 
which were lightly clasped together. This was 
not at all her attitude with the ladies, whom she 
placed beside her, in one of the low chairs, with 
little caressing touches and smiles and low-voiced 
talk. How curious it was to watch them one 
by one! Cara felt a strong desire too to have 
something to tell; to go and make her confes- 
sion or say her say upon some matter interesting 
enough to call forth that sympathetic, absorbed 
look—the soft touch ypon her shoulder, or half 
embrace. 

It was tolerably late when the visitors went 
away—half past six, within an hour of dinner. 
The ladies were the last to go, as they had been 
the first to come, and Cara, relieved by the depart- 
ure of the almost-last stranger, drew timidly near 
the fire, when Mrs. Meredith called her. It was 
only as she approached—and the girl felt cold 
sitting so far off and being so secondary, which 
is a thing that makes every body chilly—that 
she perceived somebody remaining, a gentleman 
seated in an easy-chair—an old gentleman (ac- 
cording to Cara; he was not of that opinion him- 
self), who had kept his place calmly for a long 
time without budging, whosoever went or came. 

“ Well, you have got through the heavy work,” 
said this patient visitor, “and I-hope you have 
sent them off happier. It has not been your 


fault, I am sure, if they are not happier; they 
have each had their audience and their appropri- 
ate word.” 

“ You always laugh at me, Mr. Somerville. Why 
should not I say what I think they will like best 
to the peeple who come to see me ?” 

“ Ah, when you put it like that,” he said, “ cer- 
tainly, why shouldn't you? But I think some of 
those good people thought that you gave them 
beautiful advice and consolation, didn’t you? I 
thought it aimed at that as I looked on.” 

“You are always so severe. Come, my darling, 
you are out of sight there. Come and smoo 
down this mentor of mine by the sight of your 
young face. This is my neighbor’s child, Miss 
Beresford, from next door.” 

“ Ah, the neighbor,” said Mr. Somerville, with 
a slight emphasis, and then he got up somewhat 
stiffly and made Cara his bow. “Does not he 
come for his daily bread like the rest?” he said 
in an under-tone. 

“Mr. Beresford is going to dine with me to- 
night, with Cara, who has just come home,” said 
Mrs. Me h, with a slight shade of embarrass- 
ment on her face. 

“ Ah, from school,” said this disagreeable old 
man. 

It had grown dark, and the lady herself had 
lighted the candles on the mantel-piece. He was 
sitting immediately under a little group of lights 
in a florid branched candlestick, which threw a 
glow upon his baldness. Cara, unfavorably dis- 
posed, thought there was a sneer instead of a 
smile upon bis face, which was partially in shade. 

“T have never been to school,” said the girl, 
unreasonably angry at the imputation; and just 
then some one else came in—another gentleman, 
with whom Mrs. Meredith, who had advanced to 
meet him, lingered near the door. Mr. Somerville 
watched over Cara’s head, and certainly his smile 
had more amusement than benevolence in it. 

“ Ah!” said, rousing himself up, “then you 
miss the delight of feeling free: no girl who has 
not been at school can understand the delight of 
not being at school any longer. Where have you 
been, then, while your father has been away ?” 

“ With my aunts, at Sunninghill,” said Cara, un- 
necessarily communicative, as is the habit of 
youth. 

“ Ah, yes, with your aunts. I used to know 
some of your family. Look at her now,” said 
the critic, more to himself than to Cara—“ this 
isa new phase. This one she is smoothing down.” 

Cara could not help a furtive glance. The 
new-comer had said something, she could not 
hear what, and stood half defiant at the door. 
Mrs. Meredith’s smile spoke volumes. She held 
out her hand with a deprecating, conciliatory 
look. They could not hear what she said, but 
the low tone, the soft aspect, the extended hand, 
were full of meaning. The old gentleman burst 
into a broken, hoarse laugh. It was because the 
new-comer, melting all at once, took the lady's 
hand and bowed low over it, as if performing an 
act of homage. Mr. Somerville laughed, but the 
stranger did not hear. 

“This is a great deal too instructive for you,” 
he said. “Come and tell me about your aunts. 
You think me quite an old man, eh? and I think 
you quite a little girl.” 

“Tam not so! I am seventeen.” 

“Well! And I am seven-and-fifty—not old at 
all—a spruce and spry bachelor, quite ready to 
make love to any one; but such are the errone- 
ous ideas we entertain of each other. Have you 
known Mrs. Meredith a long time? or is this your 
first acquaintance ?” 

“Oh, a very long time—almost ever since I 
was born.” ; 

“And I have known her nearly twenty years 
longer than that. Are you very fond of her? 
Yes, most people are. So is your father, I sup- 
pose, like the rest. But now you are the mis- 
tress of the house,eh? You should not let your 
natural-born subjects stray out of your kingdom 
o’ nights.” 

“T have not any kingdom,” said Cara, mourn- 
fully. “The house is so sad. I should like to 
change it if papa would consent.” 

. That would be very good,” said the volunteer 
counselor, with alacrity. “You could not do 
any thing better, and I dare say he will do it if 
you say so. A man has a great deal of tender- 
ness for his wife’s only child when he has lost her. 
You have your own love and the other too.” 

“ Have 1?” said the girl, wistfully. Then she 
remembered that to talk of her private affairs 
and household circumstances with a stranger was 
a wonderful dereliction of duty. She made her- 
self quite stiff accordingly in propriety, and 
changed her tone. 

“ [s not Oswald at home ?” she said. “I thought 
I should be sure to see him.” 

“ Oswald is at home, but he keeps away at this 
hour. He overdoes it, I think; but sons like 
their mothers to themselves. I don’t think they 
like her to have troops of friends. And Oswald, 
you know, is a man, and would like to be mas- 
ter.” 

“ He has no right to be master !” said Cara, the 
color rising on her cheeks. “ Why should not 
she have her friends ?” 

“That is gxactly what I tell him; but most 
likely he will understand you better. He is not 
my ideal of a young man. So you have no call 
to be angry with me on account of Oswald.” 

“T—angry with—you. When I don’t know 
you—when I never saw you before. I beg your 
pardon,” cried Cara, fearing that perhaps this 
might sound rude; but if it was rude it was true. 

“ Must you go?” said Mrs. Meredith to her vis- 
itor. “ Well, I will not delay you, for it is late; 
but that is all over, is it not? I can not afford to 
be misunderstood by any one I care for. Would 
you say ‘How d’ye do’ to Mr. Somerville, my old 
friend, whom you see always, and Miss Beresford, 
my young friend, whem you have never seen be- 
fore ?” 


“T have not time, indeed,” said the stranger, 


with a vague bow toward the fire-place; “‘ but I 
go away happy—it is all over indeed. I shall 
know better than ever to listen to detractors and 
mischief-makers again.” 

“ That is right,” she said, giving him her hand 
once more. When he was gone she turned back 
with a little air of fatigue. “Somebody has per- 
suaded that foolish boy that I thought him a bore. 
He is not a bore—except now and then; but he 
is too young,” said Mrs. Meredith, shaking her 
head. “ You young people are so exigent, Cara. 
You want always to be first, and in friendship 
that, you know, is impossible. All are equal on 
that ground.” 

“T am glad you have a lesson now and then,” 
said Mr. Somerville. “You know my opinion 
on that subject.” 

“ Are you going to dine with us, dear Mr. Som- 
erville?” said Mrs. Meredith, sweetly, looking at 
her watch. “Do. You know Mr. Beresford is 
coming, who is very fine company indeed. No? 
Iam so sorry. It would be so much more amus- 
ing for him, not to speak of Cara and me.” 

“T am very sorry I can’t amuse you to-night,” 
he said, getting to his feet more briskly than Cara 
expected. Mrs. Meredith laughed ; and there was 
a certain sound of hostility in the laugh, as though 
she was glad of the little prick she had bestowed. 

“Cara, you must run and dress,” she said; 
“not any toilet to speak of, dear. There will 
only be your father and Oswald; but you must 
be quick, for we have been kept very late this 
evening. I wonder you can resist that young 
face,” she said, as Cara went away. “ You are 
fond of youth, I know.” 

“T am not fond of affording amusement,” he 
said. He limped slightly as he walked, which 
was the reason he had allowed Cara to go before 
him. “Yes, I like youth. Generally it makes 
few phrases, and it knows what it means,” 

“Which is just what I dislike.” 

“ Yes, elderly squires naturally do. But next 
time Beresford comes to dine, and you ask me, if 
you will give me a little longer notice I will come, 
for I want to meet him.” 

“ Let it be on Saturday, then,” she said; “that 
is, if he has no engagement. I will let you know.” 

“ As if she did not know what engagements he 
had,” Mr. Somerville said to himself; “as if he 
ever dreamt of going any where that would inter- 
fere with his visits here.” He struck his stick 
sharply against the stairs as he went down. He 
had no hatred against Mrs. Meredith, but rather 
that kind of uneasy liking akin to repugnance 
which made him wish to annoy her. He felt sure 
she was made angry by the sound of his stick on 
the stairs. Her household went upon velvet, 
and made no noise, for though she was not fan- 
ciful she had nerves, and was made to start and 
jump by any sudden noise. 

Cara heard him go with his stick along the 
Square as nurse, who was her maid, closed the 
windows of her room. The sound got less dis- 
tinct after this, but still she could hear it gradu- 
ally disappearing. What a disagreeable old man 
he was, though he said he did not think himself 
old! At seven-and-fifty? Cara thought seven- 
and-twenty oldish, and seven-and-thirty the age 
of a ye and yet he did not think him- 
self old! So strange are the delusions which im- 

rtial people have to encounter in this world! 
Nurse interrupted her thoughts by a question 
about her dress. One of her very prettiest even- 
ing dresses lay opened out upon her bed. 

“ That is too good,” said Cara; “we are to be 
quite alone.” 

“You haven't seen Mr. Oswald, have you, Miss 
Cara dear? He has grown up that handsome 
you would not know him. He was always a fine 
boy; but now—I don’t know as I’ve ever seen a 
nicer-looking young man.” 

“T will have my plain white frock, please, 
nurse—the one I wore last night,” said Cara, ab- 
solutely unaware of any connection that could ex- 
ist between Oswald Meredith's good looks and 
her second-best evening drese—a dress that 
might do for a small dance, as Aunt Cherry had 
impressed upon her. It never occurred to the 
girl that her own simple beauty could be height- 
ened by this frock or that. Vanity comes on ear- 
ly or late, according to the character; but, except 
under very favorable (or unfavorable) circum. 
stances, seldom develops in early youth. Cara 
had not even begun to think whether she herself 
was pretty or not, and she would have scorned with 
hot shame and contempt the idea of dressing for 
effect. People only think of dress when they 
have lost the unconsciousness of youth. She did 
not understand enough of the A BC of that sen- 
timent to put any meaning to what nurse said, 
and insisted upon her plain muslin gown, laugh- 
ing at the earnestness of the attendant. “It is 
too fine,” she said. ‘“‘ Indeed, 1 am not obstinate : 
it would be a great deal too fine.” Her father 
was waiting for her in the hall when the simple 
toilet was completed, and Mrs. Meredith had 
not yet made her appearance when the two went 
into the drawing-room next door. Mr. Beresford 
sat down with his eyes turned toward the door. 
“ She is almost always late,” he said, with a smile. 
He was a different man here—indulgenty gentle, 
fatherly. Mrs. Meredith came in immediately 
after, with pretty lace about her shoulders and 
on her head. “Oswald is late, as usual,” she 
said, putting her hand into Mr. Beresford’s. He 
looked at her, smiling, with a satisfied friendly 
look, as if his eyes loved to dwell upon her. He 
smiled at Oswald’s lateness; did not look cross, 
as men do when they are waiting for their dinner. 
‘Cara is punctual, you see,” he said, with a smile. 

“Cara is a dear child,” said Mis. Meredith. 
“She has been with me all day. How odd that 
you should be made complete by a daughter and 
I by a son, such old friends as weare! Ah! here 
is Oswald. Would you have known him, Cara? 
Oswald, this is—” 

“There is no need to tell me who it is,” said 
Oswald. Cara saw, when she looked at him, that 
what the others had said was true. It did not 
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move her particularly, but still 
she could see that he was very 
handsome, as every body said. 
He took her hand, which she 
held out timidly, and, without 
any ceremony, drew it within 
his arm. “We must go to 
dinner at once,” he said, “or 
Sims will put poison in the 
soup. He longs to poison me, 
I know, in my sup, because I 
am always late; but I hope he 
will let me off for your sake, 
Cara. And so really you are 
little Cara? I did not believe 
it, but I see it is true now.” 

“Why did you not believe 
it? I think I should have 
known you,” said Cara, “if I 
had met you any where. It is 
quite true, but you are just like 
Oswald all the same.” 

“ What is quite true?” Os- 
wald was a great deal more 
vain than Cara was, being old- 
er and having had more time 
to see the effect of his good 
looks. He laughed and did 
not push his question any fur- 
ther. It was a pleasant be- 
ginning. He had his mother’s 
sympathetic grace of manner, 
and Cara felt at once, liked her, 
understood her, and all her dif- 
ficulties at a glance. How far 
this was true may be an open 
question, but she was con- 
vinced of it, which for the mo- 
ment was enough. 
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“We did not come down ie 
stairs so ceremoniously last 
time we met,” he said. “ When 
you came for the nursery tea, with nurse behind 
you, I think Edward held the chief place in your 
affections then. He was nearer your age; but, 
thank Heaven, that fellow is out of the way, and 
I have a little time to make the running before 
he comes back !” 

Cara did not know what it meant to “make 
the running,” and was puzzled. She was not ac- 
quainted with any slang but that which had crept 
into books, but an expression of pleasure in Ed- 
ward’s absence appalled her. ‘I remember him 
best,” she said, “ because he was more near my 
age; but you were hoth big boys—too big to care 
for a little thing like me.. I remember seeing 
you come in with a latch-key one afternoon and 

n the door—ah !” said Cara, with a little cry. 
It had been on the afternoon of her mother’s 
death, when she had been placed at the window 
to look for her father’s coming, and had seen the 
two big boys in the afternoon light, and watched 
them with an interest which quite distracted her 


attention for the moment, fitting the key into the 
door. 

“What is it?’ he said, looking at her very 
kindly. “You have not been here for a long 
time. Yes, it must bring back so many things. 
Look, Cara, Sims is gracious; he will not poison 
me this time. He has not even frowned at me, 
and it is all because of you.” 

“T like Sims,” said Cara, her heart rising, she 
could not tell why. “TI like every body I used to 
know.” 

“So do I—because you do; otherwise I am 
not so fond of my fellow-creatures ; some of them 
plague one’s life out. What are you going to do 
when you get used to the excitement of seeing us 
all again? You will find yourself very badly off 
for something to do.” 

* Do you ?” said Cara, innocently. 

“My mother does for me. She thinks me very 
idle. SolIam,I suppose. What is the good of 
muddling what little brains one has in work’ 


ER AT ONCE,’ HE SAID,” 
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One in a family who does that is enough. Ed- 
ward is that excellent person. He goes in for 
Greck so that my head aches, and why he should, 
being intended for the Civil Service, I don’t know.” 

“Won't it do him any good ?” said Cara, with 
regret. She was practical, and did not like to 
hear of this waste of labor. “Is Edward— 
changed—like you?’ she added, softly, after’ a 
pause. He looked at her with laughing bright 
eyes, all softened and liquid with pleasure. He 
knew what she meant, and that his handsome 
face was having its natural effect upon Cara; 
though, being much older than Cara, he could not 
have believed how little that effect was. 

“T think he is very like what he always was,” 
he said; “he is such a good fellow, Cara. If 
any one asks you which is the best of the Mere- 
diths, say Edward. You may be sure you are 
right. Listen what the elders are saying ; they are 
talking about you and me.” 


“Why about youand me*” Cara was always 


slightly alarmed to hear that 
she was being talked of. It 
roused the latent suspicion in 
her which had been started 
into being at her mother’s 
death. She stopped talking, 
and looked at the other two. 
His mother was opposite to 
him, and her father was oppo- 
site to her. What an odd ar- 
rangement it seemed when von 
came to think of it! If papa 
had got one of the boys, and 
she, Cara, had fallen to the lot 
of Mrs. Meredith—would that 
have been better? She looked 
at Oswald’s mother and won- 
dered; then bethought her- 
self of the Hill and blushed. 
No, such an idea was noth- 
ing but treachery to the Hill, 
where it was Cara, and no 
other, who was the chosen 
child. 

“She has grown into a lit- 
tle lily,” said Mrs. Meredith. 
“She is shy, but open and 
winning, and I like girls to be 
shy like that. I do not won- 
der that you are proud of her.” 

“Am I proud of her? Iam 
not sure. She is nice-looking, 
I think.” 

“Nice -looking! She has 
grown into a little lily. It is 
wonderful how she blends two 
ae likenesses. I see you both. 
have I said too much? 

A happy child so often does 
that—like both sides—you will 
forgive me if I say any thing 
that hurts—” 

“You could not say any thing that hurts,”’ he 
said, in a low voice; “it would not hurt coming 
from you.” 

“Well, perhaps it ought not,” she said, with a 
smile, “ because it is said in true friendship. I 
noticed that at once in Cara—sometimes one and 
sometimes the other—like both. That is not the 
case with my boys. I shall not have Edward till 
Christmas. You know it has always been my 
happy time when the boys were here.”’ 

“Is Oswald doing any thing »”” A close ob- 
server would have seen that Mr. Beresford was 
not fond of Oswald. He was not nearly so well 
disposed to him as Mrs. Meredith was to Cara. 
Perhaps it was purely on moral grounds and justi- 
fiable; perhaps the young man and his senior 
came in each other’s way more than the girl and 
the matron did. This abrupt question rather put 
a stop to poor Mrs. Meredith. She blushed a lit- 
tle and faltered as she replied. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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WATER LEAVES NO TRAIL. 


Ovr sketch on page 740 illustrates one of the 
incidents of scouting life in a country infested by 
hostile Indians. The scout has dismounted, and 
is leading his horse cautiously along the bed of a 
shallow river, on whose rocky bottom no traces 
of his feet are left. In the distance are seen the 
tents of an Indian encampment, and the scout 
must exercise all vigilance to prevent discovery. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


CentTeat and Prospect parks afford delightful breath- 
ing-places for the citizens of New York and Brooklyn 
who are now at home. These pleasure-grounds may 
be at quite a distance from you, but you will be richly 
repaid for any trouble in reaching them by the pure 
air, the refreshing green lawns, the rich-hued flowers, 
the luxuriant foliage, and the sight of so many people 
enjoying every thing. Recently some new arrange- 
ments have been made in regard to the Central Park 
carriage and boat service ; and there has been such re- 
duction in prices that scarcely any one need be deprived 
of the frequent enjoyment of both the drive and the 
lake. The first Park carriage leaves the Eighth Avenue 
stand at half past eight in the morning; one leaves 
the Fifth Avenue entrance at nine. Others start at in- 
tervals of twenty minutes, until two o’clock in the aft- 
ernoon, after which they leave every fifteen minutes, 
until five. The last carriage starts at twenty minutes 
before nine in the evening. The round trip to Mount 
St. Vincent and back is over five miles, and the fare is 
twenty-five cente. For any less distance fifteen cents 
is charged. 

The new boat-house, when fully completed, will bea 
dvlightful addition to the pleasures of the Park, not 
only affording a needed shelter, but giving a charming 
point of observation from which to watch the move- 
ments of the boats or the ever-changing panorama on 


‘the drive. Boats carrying a red flag make the circuit 


of the lake, nearly two miles. The fare for each pas- 


‘senger is ten cents. Children under twelve, half price. 


 wascalled. Frost came in every month. 


Call boats, carrying blue flags, may be engaged for the 
use of one person or a party. The charge for one per- 
son making the circuit of the lake is thirty cents. For 
each additional person, ten cents. Children, half price. 


The great Wagner festival at Baireuth closed with 
a@ grand banquet, at which five hundred guests were 
present. There were speeches and congratulations, 
and Wagner was crowned with silver laurel leaves. 
Altogether the festival was a success. 


The revised edition of the official catalogue of the 
Art Department at the Centennial has at length been 
given to the public. Its completeness and systematic 
arrangement will be appreciated, especially by those 
who have been annoyed by the incorrectness of the 
old edition. It would scem as if there had been un- 
warrantable delay in the issuing of this new edition. 


In 1816 occurred “ the year without a summer,” as it 
Ice formed 
half an inch thick in May; snow fell to the depth of 
ten inches in Vermont, seven in Maine, three in the 
interior of New York and also in Massachusetts, in 
June; ice was formed, of the thickness of common 
window glass, throughout New England, New York, 
and some parts of Pennsylvania on the Sth of July; 
Indian corn was so frozen tlfat the greater part was 
cut down and dried for fodder in August, and farmers 
supplied themselves from the corn produced in 1815 
for the seed of the spring of 1817. Recollections or 
reports of such a year as 1816 should reconcile people 
to considerable hot weather. 


Somebody recommends that before using the Croton 
water it be boiled with lump charcoal for about ten 
minutes, when it can be made into tea, or cooled and 
iced. 


Early in Auguet of the Centennial year, George 
Fruits, aged 114 years, died at his home, near Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana. When Mr. Fruits was in his prime 
he was full six feet three inches in height, and weighed 
280 pounds. He was straight, athletic, and 
remarkable strength. He lived a temperate life; hie 
food had ever been plain and wholesome; he was nev- 
er sick in hislife. His eyesight was good, but he heard 
with great difficulty. He had been bald for many years, 
but within the last two years a fine growth of new hair 
had appeared, and a new set of teeth was coming 
through the gums at the time of his death. His wife, 
to whom he was married seventy years ago, survives 
him. She is eighty-nine years old. They have had 

, eleven of whom are still living. 


Somebody who announces himself as engaged in the 
pawnbroker’s business propounds the following con- 
undrum : 

“The plot of George Eliot's Dafitel Deronda turns 
on thie incident: Deronda sees Gwendolen enter a 

wnbroker’s shop, where she leaves her necklace. 

ronda then furtively redeems the pledged necklace, 
and sends it to her. fill somebod ~ gon how De- 
ronda could have redeemed the nec mas without the 

wn ticket, which, unless pawnbrokers abroad differ 

n practice from our own, could only have been, ob- 
tained from Gwendolen herself ?” 


In answer to inquiries, Miss Jane Stuart, of 
the artist, states that the portrait of Washington now 
in Faneuil Hall, Boston, was, without any doubt, paint- 
ed by her father, and presented to the town of Boston 
by Samnel Parkman, and that it was copied from the 
original head now in the Athenzum. 


There was a slight frost in various sections of the 
New England and Middle States on the morning of 
August 21. 


Lord Macaulay, one of the most brilliant and forci- 
ble of English eseayists, considered it “ the first rule of 
all writing—that rule to which every other is subordi- 
nate—that the words used by the writer shall be such 
as most fully and precisely convey his meaning to the 
great body of his readers.” 


The century plant which has been on exhibition in 
the Old South Church in Boston was certainly a curi- 
osity; but during the last weeks of the exhibition it 
was any thing but a beautiful object. The leaves had 
fallen, excepting a few shriveled ones remaining at the 
root of the plant, and the long bare branches looked 
dismally gaunt. At the summit were something like 
fifteen or twenty bunches of faded blossoms, but of 
what form or color they might have been it was im- 
possible to tell. This plant was formerly growing on 
an old plantation at one time belonging to the late 
Hon. John C. Calhoun, on the St. Johns River, Florida, 


about 125 miles above Jacksonville. It was brought 
North on the deck of a steamer in April last, since which 
time it has been growing at the greenhouses of Messrs. 
Calder & Wiswall, in Boston Highlands. The stalk at 
that time was eight feet in height. Since May 1 it has 
grown to a height of twenty feet, and has thrown out 
nineteen lateral arms or branches, and produced 1000 
buds and blossoms. As the flower-stalk grew and the 
flowers expanded, the plant became exhausted, and the 
leaves drooped and rapidly withered. 


The Prince of Wales has done a good thing in using 
his influence to have the London police provided witha 
new kind of helmet. The old helmet was lined with tin 
to protect the scalp, but the new helmet is lined with 
cork, and is lighter to wear and vastly superior as a 
shield against heavy blows. 


George Sand has left behind her five plays, all taken 
from her novels. 


Carrier-pigeons have been pnt to an ingenious use by 
a physician on the Isle of Wight. After visiting his 
patients in each village, the doctor writes out his pre- 
scriptions, affixes one to the leg of a pigeon, and sends 
the bird home. Thus the prescriptions are made up at 
once, and the medicines are dispatched speedily to 
those living at a distance. 


Reports from different precincts were recently made 
concerning dangerous telegraph poles and trees in this 
city. It was shown that there are about five hundred 
telegraph poles which are in a dangerous condition, 
and about one thousand seven hundred and sixty de- 
cayed trees, on the sidewalks of the city. Many of the 
telegraph poles are notin use. Only a short time ago 
a woman in the city was killed by the falling of an old 
telegraph pole. 


It is said that there are 100,000 tons of unsold ice 
stored on the Kennebec River. 


One day, not long ago, an immense iron raft, weigh- 
ing thirty tons, was towed from the Continental Iron- 
Works of this city to Willett’s Point, the head-quar- 
ters of the United States Engineer Battalion, and 
anchored a few hundred yards from the shore. It was 
held in position by sixteen 1000-pound anchors, firmly 
secured by strong chains. Thirty feet below the raft 
was placed 200 pounds of dynamite, to which mass of 
explosive substance was attached a wire connecting at 
the shore with a galvanic battery. All arrangements 
having been made, and many officers and other specta- 
tors being present to witness the result, General Henry 
L. Abbott, commandant of the post, touched the Key 
of the battery wire. A dull report was instantly heard, 
and the raft trembled and then was lost sight of fora 
moment in a huge water-spout shooting high into the 
air. As the water subsided, the iron monster settled 
itself quietly down into position, where it remained for 
thirty-eight minutes, when it suddenly keeled over and 
sank to the bottom of the bay. The raft will be raised, 
repaired, and subjected again to experiments. These 
experiments are made by General Abbott to ascertain 
the force necessary to destroy large iron-clads, and im- 
portunt results will doubtless be obtained. 


HOW MANY PERSONS, 


Particularly those of sedentary habits, are con- 
stantly suffering from the effects of Indigestion 
and Dyspepsia, which they allow to go on un- 
checked until they are prostrated by a fatal at- 
tack of bilious or typhoid fever. To all desiring 
a speedy cure for Indigestion and Biliousness we 
can recommend that sovereign remedy, SCHENCK’s 
ManprakE Pits. A trial will demonstrate the 
excellent remedial qualities of this great medi- 
cine. Sold by all druggists.—{ Com. } 


CERTAINLY WORTH INVESTIGATING. 


THE immmense practical advantages of the new 
invention of the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing-machine 
Company—their new automatic sewing-machine ; 
different in principle from every other sewing- 
machine manufactured. On yiew at Centennial 
Machinery Hall, Sec. C. 7, Col. 50, and at No. 658 
Broadway, New York.—{ Com. ] 


Tue greatest discovery of the is Dr. Toxstas’s 
Venetian Linitment for the cure of aches and pains; 
also cholera, dysentery, colic, and vomiting ; warran 
for over twenty-seven years,and never failed. No family 
or traveler should be without it. It is worth its weight 
in gold. Sold by the druggista.—[(Com.) ¢ 


Burgnetr’s Coooarns kills dandruff, allays irritation, 
and promotes the growth of hair. —{Com.} 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Dyspep General Debili 
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LIME AND SODA. LEetablished 

$2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
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"Bay theSELF-INKING Columbian, 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, wil! dothe 
work of a $250 press. 4x6,$14 ; 6x7 
: 6x9, $37 ; 8x12, $60. Good Card 
reas, type, roller, ink, &c., $5. Send 
stom for catalogue to Curtis & Mit- 
Type Founders, No. 21 Brattle 
Boston, Maas. Established 1847. 
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Pipes & Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Street, 
8 doors from Bowery 


Fancy Cards, 11 martes, with name, 10 cts. 
20 Acquaintance or Scroll Cards, no name, 10 cts. 
kind »o mixed, with name, '20 cts. 

HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


25 


30 Fancy Cards, all 
Agents Wanted. J. B. 


HOLMAN’S 
Fever and Agne and Liver Pad 


OURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
and 
ts 


Teachers and Taught 


PRONOUNCE THE 


“VINEYARD OF SONG” 


the best Music Book yet issued for 
practice and instruction in the art of 
Singing. 

The “VINEYARD OF SONG” has 
been recently revised, so as to embody 
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¥ 
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Rheumatism 
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, oe eos | twenty-seven pages of new and valu 
None’ genuine | able material. 
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Mark and Signature | Price 75 “ets. ; $7 50 per Doz. Copies. 


of the Inventor on 


me rip sw Sent by mail on receipt of 75 cents. 
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atest BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
yint 


76 East Ninth St., New York. 


WM. F. KIDDER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
No. 83 John Street, N. ¥. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $2 00. 


From W. M. HARRINGTON, U.3.A., 


To Dr. von MOSCHZISKER. 

Your CATARRH and CONSTITUTIONAL REM- 
EDIES have done more for the restoration of my 
wife’s health than any row she has ever used. 

W. M. HARRINGTON, Hospital Steward, U.S.A. 
Manson Barracks, SaOKETTS Harnor, N. 

The above Remedies can be ordered through a yy 

draggist, or direct from 198 Genesee St., Utica, N 
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COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS 


Are saving ge pal by using Roe’s Hotel Guide and Card. 
Sent pa on receipt of $1 00; or, send 
dress JUSTUS ROE, & 

Box 2809 ; call at 410 Ave., New ‘ork. 
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TEN EYCK CO» 


AUBURN, N. Y. 


Habit Cured. 


Large reduc- 


TV. combined with great 
and general out door day "and night double per- 
spective ae will show objects dietimetiy from 
two tosix miles. Spectacies of the greatest transpa- 

t power te strengthen and improve the sight 
without the distressing results of frequent changes. a 
sent by inclosing stamp. OCULISTS, 
TICIAN, 687 Broadway, N 


A Certain and Sure Cure. 


H A Y V tion In trial bottle free, 
Mirs. DROLLINGER,LaPorte,Ind. 
Box 1038. oomnie Mrs. br. S. B. Colli ins.) 


A Popular Treatise on the Disease known as 
“ Rose Cold,” “June Cold,” and “ Autumnal 
Catarrh,”’ including Accounts of Several Hun- 
dred Cases. By Grorce M. Bearp, A.M., M.D., 
Author of “Our Home Physician,” “ Eating 
and Drinking,” “Stimulants and Narcotics,” 
&e. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


EACH MOUSE 
Resets the Tra 
sample by mail ,postpa d, 


R. E. DIETZ, 


Patentee, 54 and 56 
Fulton St., N. Y. 


> 


PERFECTION. 


BOKER’S BIT'TERS. 


L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, No. 78 John St., N. ¥. 
P. O. Box 1029. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, NewYork. 


Harrer & Broruers will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


‘$12, $4, and $5. Cuts free. \ 
Sold by N.Y. Sporting trade. 


CAMP LOUNGE ; 
Co., NoRwax,Conn. 


these First Class 7 1-3 
Rosewood Pianos for 
and Ninety 
ollars, because we employ no 
agents and allow no discounts to 
dealers—they swindle you out of more 
than twice the real cost of all Pianos. 
e are a responsible incorporated 
manufacturing Co., and refer by per- 
mission to the Chemical National 
Bank of New York City, which any 
bank in the U.S. will satisfy you is by 
far the strongest Bank in America. 
We make this statement to prove that 
our 5 years’ warrant guarantees our 
Pianos to be fully equal to any Piano 
in the known world at any price. If 
you will send for our Catalogue, con- 
taining over 1,000 names and resi- 
dences of prominent citizens every- 
where who have bought our Pianos & 
during the past seven years, you will Gam 
be sure to find some of them at your i" 
very door, in your own or some 
adjoining town where you can see and 
try our Pianos. We send them every- 
where fortrial. Please state where 
you saw this notice. Address, 


U. 8. PIANO CO. 
No. 810 Broapway, New York. 


THE MIKADO’S EMPIRE. 


Book I. History of Japan, from 660 B.C. to 1872 A.D. Book II. 
By WILLIAM 
Copiously 


+2594 


We have two of ee 


them fn our public 

riors. 

In our opinion 
y there is no Piano more 
durable, or possessing 
musical quall- 
ties. 

L. & G. 8. LELAND, 

Proprietors Sturtevant Horst. 


Sept. 15, 1874. 
To WHOM IT MAY 
CONCERN. — We have 
used the U. 8. Pianos 
for the past six years. 


The Mikado’s Empire. 
Personal Experiences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 1870-1874. 
Ex.iot Grirris, A.M., late of the Imperial University of Tokio, Japan. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


Professor Griffis's volume will be welcomed as a 
valuable addition to the Japanese library, presenting | able, and no common merit and facilities have been 
the must recent, probably the most authentic, and | eugaged in the moulding and linking of the chap- 
in many respects the most complete information con- | ters. Fascinating as a fairy tale is the historical 
cerning the peculiar and interesting people of whom | portion of the work. One is led irresistibly from 
it treats. The matter of the work is of sterling merit. | chapter to chapter, informed by facts—fucts which 
—WN. ¥. Tribune. | have long been myths to the world outside of the 

Mr. Griffis had unuenal opportunities for studying | Island Empire—and pleased with myths, from which 
the character of the people and of their government, | the facts have sprung, until the history of Japan, 
and he has presented his views of them in such an in-| so long unknown, becomes an unriddled enigma, 
teresting as well as instructive manner that his book | thanks to one whose residence and popularity among 
will be warmly welcomed.— Boston Globe. the people has served to yield us this anthentic story. 

The resources of thorough scholarship have been | —Philadelphia Presa. 
brought to the support of personal researches of a| A really thonghtfal and interesting book on a fas- 
very close and exhaustive natnre. The style of nar- | cinating subject.—Christian Intelligencer. 
ration is graphic and pleasing, and the matter im-| The most comprehensive as well as the most relia- 
presses the reader as having been written from an in-| ble work upon Japan thus far written. — Boston 
timate standpoint.— Boston Post. Transcript. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


0@ Harper & BROTHERS will send this work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or. Canada, on receipt of the price. 


It is seldom that a remote history is made so read- 
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ROOTS’ 


$10 and upward. 


** Checkers up at the Farm.”’ 
Just Completed. 
20 Inches High, Price $15. 


Inclose 10 cents for Illustra- 

ted Catalo rints of 
lawn subjects, to JOHN ROG Broad- 
way, cor. 27th St., New York. Formerly Sha} Fifth Ave.) 
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YOUNG A AMERICA PRESS '00., 53 Murray Street, New York, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1876. 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. —Nation. 


The best publication of its class in America, and 80 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 


namber. Tre columng contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are piluted. * Ite 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trapr- 
eller. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this clase of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 


It is saaite the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subseriber in the United Statea or 
Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hauven's Magazine, Hauren’s and Hanesr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrekty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratia for evern Club of Five 
Sunsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be seut 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time ib epeciftied, it will be 
understood that the eubscriber wishes to commenee 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harren & Brorurns is prefer- 
abie to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without lose to 
the sender. 


Trrue ror Anvertistne tn WEEKLY AND 
Hanren’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontsitie Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—#1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each ingertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, — 


DLA NGELL’S ASTHMA & CATARRH REMEDY. 
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With this instrument two persons can p tely 
converse 200 feet apart. Price, by mail, 10c. Address 
Lovers’ | Telegraph Co., P. O. Box 4749, New York. 
Imitation Gold Watches 
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sent C.0O.D.. by Express. Send stamp for 
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CAMPAIGN EQUIPMENTS. 
N. EAMES & CO., 


46 West Broadway, New York City, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Banners, Ca 
Belts, Campaign Tenor Drams, Transparencies, 
Official” Campaign Badge, Portraits of Candidates in six o 
colors (two by three feet) for Banners, Club-Roomsa, &c., Presidential 
Grand March Campa 


Shirts, 


Capes, Torch 
unting, 


lags, Streamers, 


-. ign Song-Book, entirely new Campaign Songs, Fire- 


articles than all other dealers combin 
8 at rates 10 to 
he Eames ** O 
the leading Clubs and political pen in the Union—trade price, 
$i2 = gross, net cash. Samples 

e offer greatly reduc 
dates’ Portraits in six oil colors, and have facilities for producin 
at rates 25 per cent. less than other dealers. Sen 


eaux, Lights for Meetings at night, embraciog more 
urnish latest patterns and 
Ae cent. less than others in the business. 

cial» Campaign Badge, adopted by all 


each sent, postpaid, on receipt of 25c. 

Banners with candi- 
100 
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rates On Open-wor 


ee of cr rs aign goods in great variety, at reduced rates. 
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tal” will receive our grand a issued Se 
ene over 100 designs of our goods. Do not 


postal,” and receive our Colored Circular. 
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_ ist and Oct. 15th, 
elay, but send imme- 


N. EAMES & CO., 
46 West Broadway, New York City. 


DOMIS'S MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


IMPORTANT REVISIONS. 
By ELIAS LOOMIS, LL.D., 


Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College. 


The Elements of Algebra. Entirely Revised 
and Rewritten. Designed for the Use of Beginners. 
12mo, Sheep, $1 25. 


A Treatise on Algebra. Entirely Revised and 
Rewritten. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 


Key to the Same, For Teachers only. 12mo, 


Cloth, $1 50. 


The Elements of Geometry, Conic Sec- 
tions, and Piane Trigonometry. En- 
tirely Revised and Rewritten. 12muvu, Sheep, $1 50. 


The Elements of Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry, with their Applications to Men- 
furation, Surveying, and Navigation. together with 
Tables of Logarithms. 8vo, Sheep, $2 00 


The 
separately. Trigonometry, $1 50; Tables, $1 50. 


Trigonometry and Tables bonnd 


The Elements of Analytical Geometry. 
Entirely Revised and Rewritten. 12mo, Sheep 
$1 50. 


The Elements of the Differential and 
Integral Calculus. Entirely Revised and Re- 
written. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 


The Analytical Geometry and Calcu- 
lus, Complete in one volume. $2 50. 


A Treatise on Astronomy. 
tions. 8vo, Sheep $2 00. 


With I[lustra- 


A Practical Astronomy. With a Collection 
uf Astronomical Tables. 8vo, Sheep, $2 00. 


A Treatise on Meteorology. 
tion of Meteorological Tables. 8&vo, Sheep, $2 00. 


(3 Special attention is invited to those books of the series that have recently been revised, en- 


larged, and rewritten. 


From J. W. Sterne, Vice-President and Profeasor of Mathematica, University of Wisconsin. 
We have for many years been using in this University Loomis’s Algebra, Geometry, and Trigonometry 
We prefer them to any text-books on these subjects we have seen, and have no intention of putting others 


in their place. 


It is our wish that these books be introduced into all our normal and high achools. 


As far as practica- 


ble, the text-books in all these schools should be the same as those used in the University. This uniformity, 
on every account so desirable, will, we are confident, soon be brought about. 
Loomis’s text-books have stood the test of time, and will not be readily given up by those who have 


thoroughly tried them. 


From 8. J. Booxs, Prof. of Mathematics, Iowa College, Grinnell Iowa. 
We are using Loomis’s Geometry, Trigonometry, and Tables, and the Revised Analytical Geometry in 


Iowa College, and are well satisfied with them. 


It is our intertion always to use the best books. 


Harper & Brorners publish a full list of school and college text-books, including 


SWINTON’S LANGUAGE SERIES, 

FRENCH’S ARITHMETICS, 

WILLSON’S SCHOOL AND FAMILY READERS 
AND SPELLERS, 

HARPER'S UNITED STATES READERS, 

COMFORT’S GERMAN SERIES, 

HOOKER’S SCIENCE SERIES, 

WILLSON’S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING SERIES, 

SCOTT'S SCHOOL HISTORIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 

HOOKER’S CHILD’S BOOK OF NATURE, 

DICKENS'S CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

LAMSON’S COPY-BOOKS, 

WENTWORTH'S ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS, 

NORDHOFF’S POLITICS 
CANS, 

STUDENT'S SERIES OF HISTORIES, 


FOR YOUNG AMERI- | 


ROLFE’S ENGLISH CLASSICS, 

SMITH'’S FRENCH PRINCIPIA, GERMAN PRIN- 
CIPIA, AND PRINCIPIA LATINA, 

HARPER'S GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS, 

ANTHON’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSICS, 

ORTON’S ZOOLOGY, 

DALTON’S PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 

UPHAM’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 

HAVEN’S RHETORIC, 

GREEN'S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE, 

MARCH’S ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR & READER, 

DUFF’S BOOK-KEEPING, 


_ZUNDEL AND RYAN’S SCHOOL HARMONIST, 


COX'S HISTORY OF GREECE, 
MERIVALE’S HISTORY OF ROME, 
MUNSON’S COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHER. 


Copies for examination with a view to introduction sent to teachers and school officers on 


receipt of the introduction price. 


Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 


Al H 
FRAGRANT SUZQDONT, 


and your breath will become eweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Drugzgista. 
O24 
‘ ‘ names, wi 
hour easily. 
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cards 
$35 A MONTH .—Agents wanted. 36 Best 
selling articles in the world. One — 
Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, 


GouDES HILL SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies, Bridgeport,Conn. Mise Euiry Neceon. 


TRUTH 18 MIGHTY! 


wie berght, and 
te you « proture 
of your futere baseband of wife, of 
ree. ume sod 


will Gret moet, and the marriages. 
/ 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE GREA} 


CENTENNIAL HISTORY 


It sells faster than any other book. One Agent sold 61 
mo In one o Send for our extra terms to Agents. 
‘ATIONAL UBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DAY.—Male and Fe male Agents 


> wanted every where. Send cents for 
eatnple and terma. EASTERN NOVELTY MAN'’F'G 
» Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Extra Fine Mixed Cc ards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. L. JONES CU., Nassau, N. 


go's Sons, Boston Mass. 


Enterprise Printing Presses. 
A Great success. Four sizes. Send 
stamp for Catalogue to 

J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Conn. 


2 
$102$ 


With a Collec- 


St Clements Hall 


Ellicott City, Md. 


This old-established High School resumes its in- 
structions on September 15th. In addition, the Schools 
of Letters and of Science of the College proper are_. 
open for students. Dr. Gangerson, an able Engineer 
from Paris, has been added to the corps of Professors. 
Conditioned students or candidates for the Hall or 
College will present themselves for examination on 
September 14th. Our graduates will take high rank. 


CHARLES A. De M, Ph.D., 
ead Master. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE MIKADO'S cmrine. Book I. History of Ja- 
n, from 660 B.C. to 1872 A.D. Book Il. Personal 
xperiences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 

1870-1874. By Wittiam Gaurrris, A.M., late 


of the Imperial University of Tokio, wreenn Co opi- 
ously Illustrated. S8vo, Cloth, $4 00 
Il. 
AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. A Novel. By F 
Rostnson, Author of “Little Kate Kirby,’ 


Her Sake,” “ Poor Humanity " “ Second- Cousin 
Sarah," “'Trne to Herself,” * Her Face was Her 
Fortune,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Ill. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. By 
Witt Caruxronx, Author of “ Farm Ballads” and 
‘“‘Farm Legends.” Illustrated. Post Svo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


IV. 

ISRAEL MORT, OVERMAN. A Novel. By Joun 
Saunpers, Author of ‘* Abel Drake’s Wife,” Bound 
to the Wheel,” “ Hirell,” “Martin Pole,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


HAY-FEVER. A Popular Treatise on the Disease 
known as “Rose Cold,” “June Cold,” and “ Au- 
tumnal Catarrh,” ineluding Accounts of a 
Hundred Cases. M. Beary, A.M., 
Author of “Our Home Physician,” Eating 
Drivking,” “ Stimulants and Narcotics,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. ve 


CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. A Woodland Tale. By 
R. D. Bu ackmore, Author of ‘*Cradock Nowell,” 
“The Maid of Sker, " “Alice Lorraine,” “Lorna 
Doone,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 15 cents. 

VIL. 

STARBOARD AND PORT. Starboard and Port: 
the “Nettie” Along Shore. A Summer’s Yacht 
Cruise along the Coasts of Maine and Labrador. 

Groner H. Herworts. LTlustrated. i12mo 
Cloth, $1 75. 


ROSE TURQUAND. A Novel. By Extics Hor- 
kins. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

1X. 

ORTON'’S ANDES AND THE AMAZON. The 
Andes and the Amazon; or, Across the Contivent 
of South America. By James Orton, A.M., Profes- 
sor of Natural History in Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. ; Corresponding Member o the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, and of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, New York; Author of 
‘Comparative Zoology,” &c. Third Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged, containing Notes of a ee 
pie Across the Continent from Para to Lim 
and Lake Titicaca. With two and Mameroes 
Illustrations. S8vo, Cloth, $8 00 


x. 

HIDDEN PERILS. A Novel. By Many Har 
Author of “Old The s Money,” “ ~ and 
Vanquished,” “The ire’s Legacy,” 

Paper, 75 cents. 


COX’S GENERAL HISTORY OF GREECE. A 
General History of Greece, from the Earliest Period 
to the Death of Alexanderthe Great. With a Sketch 
of the Subsequent History to the Present Time. 
By Groner W. Cox, M.A. Maps and Plans. 12mo, 

oth, $2 00. Uniform with the Student's Series. 


XU. 

MERIVALE'S GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME. 
A General History of Rome, from the Foundation 
of the City to the Fall of Augustulus. B.C. 753-A.D. 
476. By D.D., Dean of Ely. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. Uniform with the Student's 
Series. 


XIII. 

DR. DRAPER'S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF EUROPE. ag of the Intellectual 
ment of Europe. Joun 

PLD D., Professor 7 Chemistry in the Uni- 
a of New York, Author of a “Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” “Civil Policy of America,” 
‘* History of the American Civil War,” &c. Revised 
Edition, in Two Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


ew Harren & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail or express, postage or freight prepaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt af 
the price. 


Haurer’s mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankuin Sevare, N. Y. 


400 pe cent. Agents 
for pamphiet. & CU., Chicago. 


$1 Samples for trial. 
FRE Best article out. Profit 
make $:0 per w ft 

VISITING CARDS in nice case, 

5 25 cts. mples, 3 cta. Agents wanted. 
8S. E. poss & Campello, Mase. 

Men to travel and sell goods to 
WANTED: cal ealers. No peddling. 
mouth, —— aud traveling ex 


Mon1toR Mawcractvaine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and Fe- 
male, in their locality. Terms & O ‘TPIT FREE. 
Address P. O. Vioxery & Co., Angasta, Maine. 


A H.—Agents wanted every 
where. Business honorable and first- 
Particulars sent free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


8 ] h $1 

$5 to $20 per day at home. lampies worth $1 
Dm To sell our SraMrs. 
BIG P AY Terma free. Taylor & Co. /Clevejand 0. 


OUTFIT FREE. Best chance yet. Write at once to 
. COLLINS & CO,.,2C linton Place, New York. 


SHOT mmm Plated Revolvers, with 100 Cartrid 
rr atalogues Free. FELTON &CO., N.Y. 
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CONGRESS 


“BOX AND COX.” 
U.S. “Why we laugh—again.” 


Hayes or Tilden 


Campaign Outfits, 
Torches, Lanterns, Belts, 
Caps, Capes, Badges, &c., 
&c. Send for our new 
illustrated CATALOGUE, 
just published, and save 
money. Address PECK 
& SNYDER, Manufactur- 
ers, 126 Nassau St., N.Y. 


“FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
&#~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


---- 


2+. WHOLESALE RETAIL 
13d2(-HESTNUT ST. 
| OPPOSITE 


REMOVAL-200 PIANOS& ORGANS 


at Manufacturers’ prices. The Subscribers 
will sell their Entire Stock of Pianos and 

gans, new and second-hand, sheet music, 
music books, 8. S. books, and music mer- 
chandise, at very near cost prices fur cash 
DURING SEPTEMBER, previous (o removal 
to their new store,40 EAST 14th ST., UNION 

UARE, OCT. ist. Illustrated Catalogues 

ailed. Agents Wanted. Special induce- 
ments fo the Trade. HORACE WATERS & 
SONS, man’f’s. & Dealers, 481 B’ way, N. Y. 


SHUTTLE SEWING) 

MACHINE | 

THE BEST AND | 

CHEAPEST FIRST) 
CLASS MACHINE 

INTHE WORLD | 

J FOR SALE EVERYWHERE | 


AGENTS WANTED 


UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY TO 
IWE OFFER UNPRECEDENTED INDUCE- 
‘MENTS. FOR FULL PARTICULARS, TERMS &c., 
ADDRESS WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO. CHICAGO. 
827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y., OR NEW ORLEANS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Hor, Sour Acent, 91 John St., N. Y¥. 


“Loweat Priced and BEST 


as. Do Your Own Printing! 
t = 3 Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
So Larger sizes for larger work. 
rn Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasare aud 


g profitin Amateur Printing. The Girls or 


Br Boy have great fun and make money fast at 
printing. Send two stamps for full cata- 
esse 


anufacturers, 


of seen, type, etc., to the 
KELSEY Meriden, Conn. 


Rifie Air Pistol. 
PRICES REDUCED. 
Nroxet, from $6 00 to $5 00, Complete. 

Buack, “ 56 00to 400 
Recommended by Gen. W. T. Susman and others, 
POPE CO., Boston. 


FAVORITE CIGARETTE ROLLER. 


Compact, simple, practical, 
and appreciated by 
Silver-Plated, 560c. Sent by 
Jmail on receipt of price. 

POPE CoO., 
45 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Macaulay's Life and Letters 


The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his 
Nephew, G. Orro Trevetyan, M.P. With Por- 
trait on Steel. Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, Cloth, 
uncut edges and gilt tops, $5 00; Sheep, 
$6 00; Half Calf, $9 50. 


The biography is in every respect worthy of the 
subject. Mr. Trevelyan has executed his task with 
most praiseworthy modesty and good taste, and with 
great literary skill. * * * Macaulay’s Life forms a most 
interesting book, living as he did in the thick of the 
literary and political activity of his time. It affords 
us many fresh pictures of incidents in which he played 
a part, and amusing and instructive anecdotes of the 
celebrities with whom he came in contact, and, above 
all, it throws a great deal of unexpected light on his 
own personal character. * * * Nothing conld surpass 
the charm of those portions of the biography in which 
Mr. Trevelyan pictures Macaulay at home, from the 
time when, already a man in learning, he romanced 
with his playmates on Clapham Common, to the time 
when, still a boy in animal spirite, he wrote to his sie- 
ters, from the smoking-room of the House of Com- 
mons, exuberantly lively and brilliant descriptions of 
the great Reform debates, or epent evenings with them 
in Great Ormond Street, punning, reciting, and cap- 
ping verses, in the intervals between his astonishing 
the House with displays of oratory which excelled 
every thing heard “since Plunket;" or later still, 
when, in the intervals of composing his history, he 
took his nephews and nieces with him on holiday 
tours, and kept them in fits of langhter with puns, 
rhymes, and tales, from one end of a railway journey 
to the other.—Kzaminer, London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ce” Harree & Brotuens will send the above work by 
mail or express, postage or freight prepaid, to any part 
of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


MACAULAY’S 
History of England. 


The History of England from the Accession of 
James II. By Lorp Macavtay. In Five Vol- 
umes. With elaborate Index. 


Lisrary Eprtion: 5 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $10 00; 
Sheep, $12 50; Half Calf, $21 25. 


Porviar Epition: 5 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $5 00; 
Sheep, $7 00; Half Calf, 13 75. 


CueapP Ep:tion: 5 vols., 8vo, Paper, &1 50. 
The volumes are sold separatelv. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tw” Hither of the above works sent by mail or ex- 
press, postage or freiqht prepaid, to any part of the 


| United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 
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“THIS GOVERNOR SO SLY.” 
There was a man in Albany, 


He thought he 


was sO wise; 


He signed the crafty Gray Nun Bill, 
And never winked his eves. 

But when the people saw the trick, 
This Governor so sly 

Swallowed himself, Gray Nuns and all, 


VALUABLE 


And never winked an eye. 


INTERESTING WORKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


The First Century of the Republic. 


The First Century of the Republic. 
Sheep, $5 50; Half Morocco, $7 25. 


A Review of American Progress. 


8vo, Cloth, 85 00; 


CONTENTS. 


L INTRODUCTION: COLONIAL PROGRESS. 
By Eveene Lawgence. 


ll. MECHANICAL PROGRESS. 
By Epwanrp H. Knieurt. 
III. PROGRESS IN MANUFACTURE. 
By the Hon. Davip A. WELLS. 
IV. AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS. 
By Professor Wau. H. Brewer. 
Vv. THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR MINERAL 


RESOURCES. 
By Professor T. Srzaeny Henr. 


VI. COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
By Epwaxp Arxkrnson. 


VII. GROWTH. AND DISTRIBUTION OF POPU- 
LATION. By the Hon: Francis A.WaLker. 


VIII. MONETARY DEVELOPMENT. 


By Professor Witiiam G. 
IX. THE EXPERIMENT OF THE UNION, WITH | 


ITS PREPARATIONS. 
By T. D. Woousey, D.D., LL.D. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 
By Eveexe Lawrence. 
SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS: 
1. THE EXACT SCIENCES. 
By F. A. P. Bagnarp, D.D., LL.D. 


2. NATURAL SCIENCE. 
By Professor Turonore Git. 


XII. A CENTURY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
By Epvwi P. Wurrete. 


XII. PROGRESS OF TUE FINE ARTS. 
By 8. S. Conant. 


XIV. MEDICAL AND SANITARY PROGRESS. 
By Austin Futxt, M.D. 


XV. AMERICAN JURISPRUDENCE. 

By Bensamin Vacauan 
XVI. HUMANITARIAN PROGRESS. 

By Caagirs L. Brace. 


XVII. RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT. 
By the Rev. Joun F. D.D. 


The echeme of the work is as novel as it is compre- 
hensive, no similar undertaking having ever been at- 
tempted. While it is not overweighted with cyclo- 
pedic details, it traces, in every field of industrial and 
mental activity, the Jarger outlines of progress. 

The results of this retrospect of a century's growth, 
in those fields which suggest a comparison between 
our own and the contemporaneous development of 
other countries, are such as to awaken a, feeling of 
just pride in every Americau citizeu. And the re- 


flections naturally deduced from these results, as to 
the characteristic features of our people, will serve 
to contradict thuse which are drawn from a super- 
ficial review of the social and political abuses of the 
day, and are reassuring as to the hopeful future of the 
Republic. 
| A carefully-prepared analytical index renders the 
contents of the volume available for reference, and 
gives it its full value as a comprehensive review of 
' American progress. 


Il. 


Eugene Lawrence's Historical Studies. 


Historical Studies. By Evcens LAWRENCE. 


‘‘These historical papers have appeared at inter- 
vals iu Harper's New Monthly Magazine. I trust, not- 
withstanding their imperfections, that they may fur- 
nish a useful outline of the slow advance of knowl- 
edge and the decay of ecclesiastical tyranny. The 
chief aim of the Roman Church has been the destruc- 
tion of the intellect. The chief result of the over- 
throw of persecution has been the rapid growth of 
the popular mind. It is well, therefore, to review 
these remarkable mental struggles by the light of re- 


8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, &8 60. 


publican progress. Our benefactors in the past have 
been, not kings, popes, or princes, but those memora- 
ble men who have lived and died for religion and 
knowledge. To them it has at last become custom- 
ary to trace the most valuable results of modern 
| progress. Education, intelligence, virtne, religion, 
have flourished in spite of the intolerance of popes 
‘and kings; and the New World, in the centennial 
' year of freedom, turns gratefully to the heroes who 
| died, that men might be free.”— Preface. 


~~ HARPER & BROTHERS will send either of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to ai) 
part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 
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SUPPLEMENT, SEPTEMBER 


“THE ENEMY.” 


Ir would be an utterly futile task for either 
student or philosopher to attempt to trace the 
origin of the enmity that exists between pussy 
and the dogs. Whether its source lies in an an- 
cient quarrel, or has no deeper root than the lady- 
like antipathy between the dainty animal and her 
coarser relative—for, like all the digitigrada, or 
toe-walking animals, they are remote connections 
of the same family—the feud, like that between 
the Montagues and Capulets, is bitter, irrecon- 
cilable, and likely to break into open hostilities 
upon the slightest occasion. Watch pussy as 
she lies on the soft cushions of an arm-chair, 
snowy white, as smooth as velvet, with closed 
eyes and gracefully disposed limbs. She might 
be the very picture of peace and purity and in- 
nocence. Yet see her as one of the hated canine 
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cient Egypt makes it not improbable that they 
were originally found upon the banks of the 
Nile, or in some adjacent country from which the 
Egyptians might readily have obtained them. 
That they were also well known in Greece and 
Rome is shown by the easy air with which Pirvy 
speaks of them as “ quite useful in keeping well- 
filled barns free from mice.” But nowhere are 
they mentioned in Holy Writ. Of their scarcity 
in ancient Britain curious evidence is afforded 
by an old Welsh law, which fixes the prices of 
cats according to their age and qualities. Begin- 
ning with the price of a kitten before it can see, 
the scale rises to a certain height, and then is low- 
ered according as the animals become too ven- 
erable to be of service. It further enacts that 
“if any one stole or killed the cat that guarded 
the prince’s granary, he was to forfeit a milk ewe, 
its fleece and lamb, or as much wheat as when 
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begins to dilate again, returning to its natural 
size by sunset. And when poor pussy has served 
her time as a dial, she is served up herself—not 
in disguise, as at a French restaurant, but boldly 
and boastingly. In many a lowly house in town, 
and in almost every farm-house in the country, a 
number of cats are seen fastened to chains for 
the purpose of fattening them. In the market- 
houses they hang in long rows, exhibiting their 
snowy whiteness, and with heads and tails care- 
fully left untouched, in order to satisfy the pur- 
chaser that they are genuine. 

Cats have had their place all through the his- 
tory of Europe, though on many occasions their 
introduction serves only to demonstrate the cru- 
elty and meanness of men. Thus we are told 
by grave historians that Puuuir I. of Spain only 
laughed heartily once in his life. It was in the 
year 1549, when he made his solemn entry into 
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whelming hordes of mice. They had not yet 
learned to imitate the Japanese, who from time 
immemorial have manufactured china cats, with 
open eyes, so faithfully copied from nature that 
one of them with a rush-light inside will protect 
a house all night from such marauders. 

There are divided opinions in regard to pussy’s 
attractions as a household pet. To many she is 
irresistibly fascinating, with the velvety coat and 
dainty manner, while to others she is as utterly 
abhorrent as though she were indeed the émissary 
of Satan, whose image, according to the people of 
Flanders, she bears. This superstition is com- 
monly traced to the preaching of St. Domryic, 
who was invariably accustomed to present the Evil 
One to his hearers as appearing in the form of a 
cat. 

As a compensation for such an undeserved 
slander, pussy has been successful im winning 
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“THE ENEMY.”—{From a Paistine py L. Lampert. | 


species appears. How she arches her back until 
every hair stands on end! how her eyes flash 
fire! how her tail beats wildly in the air in swift 
snake-like windings, and her sharp-pointed talons 
come forth from their downy sheaths, while she 
hisses with rage, and defies the enemy she loathes 
with such an intensity of hatred! The above 
engraving gives us a view of pussy surprised by 
her adversary while in the peaceful enjoyment of 
domestic bliss. Ensconced behind a protecting 
bucket, she has gathered her little ones round her, 
and fancies herself secure, when suddenly the 
appearance of a shaggy head just above her puts 
to flight all idea of a quict hour in the bosom of 
her family, and warns her to prepare for war. 
Naturflists tell us that the native home of pussy 
is by no means well ascertained ; yet the certain- 
ty that cats existed as domesti¢ animals in an- 


poured on the cat suspended by its tail, the head 
touching the floor, would form a heap high enough 
to cover the tip of the tail.” 

In China, also, pussy hes long been honored, 
hot only as an ext rminatos of rats ane mice, 
as an article of food and as a time picee. The 
latter statement seems a curious one; but the 
French missionary Here, who, with his companion 
(‘anet. first gave us an intelligent account of life 
in the Flowery Kingdom, assures us that the Cli 
that thei valuable as 


enabling thom 
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te tell the 
racy. On farther 
diseovered this to be 


claun cats 


nese 
watches, hour of th 
day with unerring a 
vation he declares that he 
really true. The pupil of the eve 
though wide open in the early morning, contracts 
cradually as the sun rises. At noon a perpen 
dicular line only can be seen, and then the pupil 
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Brussels. Among other ingenious contrivances 
to amuse him, he was met by a wagon, on which 
a bear stood before what seemed to be a large 
organ. In reality it was a box containing twenty 
cats, whose tails were tied up to meet the keys 
of the instrument. When the bear was stirred 
he would strike the keys; the keys would pull 
the tails, when the poor cats would ery piteously ; 
meanwhile a band of monkeys danced wildly to 
this miserable musie. The king, however, ap- 
pears to have been pleased by the exhibition, for 
wi-torv h ith it on record, * For the first time in 
hi- life, Pamir of Spain langhed heartily.” 

Qur own country has only known pussy since, 
with manv other good things, she was brought 
over in the Mayflower. In later days California 
has imported whole cargoes of cats for the pro- 
tection of her erain and fruit against the over- 


the affections of some of the greatest ones of thi 
earth. All lovers of poetry are familiar with 
Tasso’s charming sonnet to his cat, one of the 
brightest among his smaller gems ; and Petraren, 
it has been asserted, loved his eat only less than 
he did his Lacra, so that what he could not do 
for her he accomplished for his four-footed fa 
vorite, namely, had her remains embalmed, an 
kept them with him all his life. Cardinal Wot 
skY never sat on his almost regal throne when he 
officiated as Chancellor without having ome er 
two of his favorite cats by his side; and Ricne- 
Likv’s grim humor required the constant presence 
of a number of kittens, whose merry gambols 
alone could elicit a smile and soothe his irrita- 
ble temper. CHATEAUBRIAND Was 50 passionately 
fond of cats that the Pope, to whom he went as 
embassador, could not find a more suitable and 
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acceptable present for the devout son of the 
Church than his predecessor’s favorite cat; and 
when the great author was growing old, he fancied 
he was also growing like his pets, from his great 
fondness and close intimacy with them. 

Nor have other authors disdained to sing the 
praises of pussy. Canyino and Gray and Cow- 
PER have left their tribute to their beloved feline 
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HARPER'S WE EKLY. 


And pussy’s habits and inclinations all se 
her to the life of lazy luxury enjoyed by a pet. 
Her tastes are fastidious, and far above the vul- 
gar fancies of dogs and other coarse creatures. 
She loves sweet odors and perfumes; she seeks 
the sofa where the patchouli of a visitor still lin- 
gers, and loves to rub her nose upon a scented 
handkerchief. Neither satin nor velvet is too 
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friends; Horrman introduced them into all his 
quaint and fantastic tales ; Epcar Por bore cheer- 
ful witness to their grace and strange attractions ; 
and Victor is rarely represented without. 
his magnificent Angora, Books on cats abound‘ 
in almost every language, and they are a never- 
failing inspiration to artists, whom they delight 
by their graceful movements and soft outlines. 


good for her to lie upon, and she soon learns to 
discriminate between dainties and common food. 
She is also naturally of a proud disposition, re- 
fusing to associate with strangers, repelling fa- 
miliarity, and showing a chilling haughtiness to 
persons who have placed her under an obligation. 
Yet she is not so utterly wanting in affection as 


| bas been charged against ber. Frequently a pow- 


er of distinguishing t between friends and enemies 
is shown by cats that dogs are altogether without. 
The latter will respond to any momentary caprice 
of affection, while pussy only bestows her grate- 
ful notice upon those who have been faithfully and 
systematically kind to her. Otherwise her modes 
of expression are like those of her enemy: she 
licks the hand of her benefactor, rubbing herself 
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meanwhile against his feet or garments; only, 
for the noisy and irritating bark, she substitutes 
a musical pur. 

Yet, even at her best, puss’s attachments are 
more fgr places than for people. Seated in the 
midst of the family circle, smiled upon by the 
elders and petted by the children, she looks the 
very image of domestic peace and happiness ; but 
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should the family depart from around her, she wil! 
unhesitatingly live on amidst the old surround. 
ings, and take the loss of her human companions 
with philosophy, not to say indifference. The 
vicissitudes of life make but little i impression upon 
her. She will pass the day lying in the lap of 
some fine lady, warmed and fed and in full en- 
joyment of all that is luxurious , While, in sharp 
contrast, she passes the night upon a cold 
roof serenading the stars, or engaged in an 
amorous conflict, from which she comes 
forth wounded and bleeding. 

Notwithstanding her preference for 
ease and comfort, puss will never yield 
her independence in order to enjoy these 
benefits. Unlike the dog, she acknowl. 
edges no master. Her position in the 
household must be that of a guest; she 
will accept food and shelter, making no 
pretense of returning an equivalent; she 
will not obey in opposition to her inclina- 
tion, neither will she submit te caresses 
unless so disposed. If too much annoyed 
by the family with whom she resides, puss 
is quite capable of setting up a separate 
establishment on the nearest roof. Here 
she will spend her days, and rear a nu- 
merous family, which she provides for 
without assistance from butcher or milk- 
man, simply by her own exertions among 
unprotected ash-barrels, arguing that a 
peaceful dinner of herbs is better than 
broiled game accompanied by blows and 
maledictions from the cook. 


“FIRST LESSON IN CANOEING.” 


Tne kyack or small canoe in use among 
the Greenlanders is a species of craft the 
management of which it is by no means 
easy to learn.: Our engraving shows an 
adept in the art endeavoring to impart 
his knowledge to a youthful tyro, who will 
only accomplish the task at the expense 
of many a ducking. These uneasy little 
vessels, peculiar to the polar regions, and 
apparently ill adapted to their rough seas, 
are about eighteen feet long, very narrow 
and low, and have their thin ribs or frame- 
work simply covered with seal’s leather. 
In the middle of this skin-covered boat is 
a circular opening large enough for the 
body of a man. Here sits the paddler. 
He must keep his legs stretched out 
straight before him in order to preserve 
his balance, and work his way forward by 
means of the double stroke of the paddle. 

The canoe is the men’s exclusive vehi- 
cle. Boys of twelve years old, however, 
frequently own them, and exhibit great 
skill in their management. Frequently 
the canoe of the Greenlander is his chief 
possession, and as important to. him as 
the rifle to our hunter. On its deck he 
spreads the most valuable of his worldly 
goods. In front of him lie his hunting 
tackle, bird and seal harpoons, lances and 
slings, while behind him the canoe bears, 
besides provisions and booty, an inflated 
seal-skin, which, attached to the harpoon, 
prevents the seal just captured from sink- 
ing. 

On occasion the canoe becomes a pleas- 
ure-boat; the implements necessary for 
hunting are left at home, and the owner 
of the vessel disports himself in the wa- 
ter, performing many curious feats that 
seem impossible to a creature not am- 
phibious by nature. In his volume en- 
titled Arctic Researches and Life ar 
the Esquimauz, published by & 
Brotners, CHartes Francis Hat says: 
“ About this time I enjoyed a rare sight. 
One of the Esquimaux turned somersaults 
in the water, seated in his kyack, Over 
and over he and his kyack went, till we 
cried ‘Enough!’ and yet he wet only his 
hands and his face. This is a feat per- 
formed only by a few. It requires great 
skill and strength to do it. One miss in 
the stroke of the oar as they pass from 
the centre (when their head and body are 
under water) to the surface might termi- 
nate fatally. No one will attempt this 
feat, however, unless a companion in his 
kyack is near. The next feat I witnessed 
was for an Esquimau to run his kyack, 
while seated in it, over another. Getting 
some distance off, he strikes briskly and 
pushes forward. In an instant he is over, 
having struck the upturned peak of his 
own kyack nearly amidships and at right 
angles with the other. These feats were 
rewarded with a few plugs of tobacco.”’ 
Further on Mr. Haut adds, “I remarked 
to the Governor that, with all the progress 
of ship and boat building of civilization, 
we had nothing in the way of rowing 
with which we could equal the speed of 
a kyack.” This is so. One Esquimau 
with his kyack can outstrip any other 
people in the world, however accomplish- 
ed as oarsmen. 

The exclusiveness of the men in regard 
to the kyack is compensated to the wom.- 
en by the possession of a vessel known 
as the wmiak, a boat in which any male 
considers it beneath his dignity to sit. 
Like the kyack, it is built of light ribs of 
deal, and covered over with seal’s leather. 
The umiak is flat-bottomed, constructed the same 
both fore and aft. The rim on both sides, with 
the inward-turned fork, extends somewhat over 
the body of the boat. The cavity thus formed 
by the forks serves for the attachment of tow- 
ropes, as well as to make fast the boats when 
they are pulled out of the water. Within these 
curious vessels there are narrow seats, sufficient 


“THE FIRST LESSON IN CANOEING.”—[Frow a Dansu Parytine.] 
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to aecommodate six or eight women, who keep 
the boat in motion by a shovel-shaped oar. The | 
larger and more prosperous of the Requinienx | 
families have each their umiak ; the smaller and 
less important possessing one in common. Nat- 
urally these fragile vessels can not stand either 
a rough sea or ice, and in unfavorable weather 
they are obliged to lie up on shore for days to- 
gether. On the other hand, they are light and 
easy to carry, and in spite of their frail appear- 
ance, are wonderfully firm and capacious. A 
umiak, however, never travels alone, a man in a 
kyack always accompanying it; either the own- 
er himself or some native is hired for the pur- 
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pose. At certain times, usually in summer, when 
the Greenlanders move from place to place, whole 
fleets of these vessels may be met with. The cu- 
rious appearance of Esquimaux women managing 
their strange craft gives a lively and original char- 
acter to the scene. 


SKETCHES IN TURKEY. 


Untmu recently the educational privileges of 
women in Turkey were of the slightest charac- 
ter. Private tuition was their only means of 
learning, and the limited supply of governesses, 
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WASHING HANDS BEFORE PRAYER. 


as well as the mediocrity of their attainments, 
offered great obstacles to improvement. Unless 
in very superior families, a little Arabic (sufficient 
to read, but not understand, the Koran), working, 
knitting, and perhaps a slight acquaintance with 
French and music, were deemed an ample supply 
of knowledge for the daughters of the house. 

Of late, however, a fresh impulse has been given 
to the cause of education among the Turks, and 
an outer wave of the movement has resulted in 
the establishment of female schools. On this 
page we offer our readers a couple of interesting 
drawings taken from a school opened a few years 
ago in Stamboul for the instruction of women and 
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girls who desire to become teachers. Others are 
admitted, but the design is principally to prepare 
governesses for private families—a mode of in- 
struction that will probably remain in favor 
among the Turks, as harmonizing better with 
their exclusiveness in regard to women. The 
plan of study here pursued comprises reading in 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, two or three kinds 
of Turkish writing, some idea ‘of the use of globes, 
and drawing and arithmetic. Needle-work is also 
taught, both plain and ornamental. The names 
of about sixty women and girls of various ages 
were inscribed on the opening lists of the school. 
Many came from considerable distance in order 


SCHOOL-ROOM FOR GIRLS. 
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